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complishment, properly understood and 
.^properly sustained* can be a major reinforce- 
ment to our whole society — as a demonstra- 
tion of effective action for high purposes. It 
is time for us .to speak and work a whole 
lot harder to this end, so that the winds may 
blow, the windmills work.— and all. of us be 
prOUd. . - ■ 

- I| ) tl 11 ^ 11 1 111 1. 1 ' . 

PROBLEMS OP URBAJJ QROWTH 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are all pretty much aware 
of the tremendous population growth 
and changes that are taking place in the 
major metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try, but we have badly ignored the prob- 
lems that have arisen and neglected 
ways of coping with them, so that we 
might achieve the best possible living 
environment for the vast majority of 
the American people who are urban and 
suburban dwellers, 

A most interesting article on this sub- 
ject recently appeared in the Jersey 
Journal, February 4, written by Dr. 
Stanley Worton, of Jersey City State 
College. 

After describing the implications of 
downtown deterioration, suburban 
sprawl, and traffic congestion, Dr. Wor- 
ton suggests that our metropolitan areas 
consider reviving “the old natural cor- 
ridor-type development that camp with 
the railroads in the last century" as a 
way of shaping a more satisfying en- 
vironment for all. f 

While obviously no one solution will 
meet the almost infinite variety of needs 
and desires of our urban areas across 
the country, this pattern of development 
certainly warrants very careful study, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be included in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

A Broader Regional Approach Will Help 

Solve . Urban Blight— JCSC Professor 

Considers “Spread City" Problem 
(By Dr. Stanley N. Worton) 

The bulldozers are busy. The countryside 
is being subdivided, into larger and larger 
plots for ranch-style, split-level; and colonial 
homes. Shopping centers are springing up 
like mushrooms. Industry is spreading out 
in all directions along the highways or on 
scattered sites. 

Meanwhile, urban blight continues to 
spread. The problems of congestion, dirt, 
noise^ air pollution, and lack of parking and 
play space are on the increase. There is an. 
exodus from the older cities of families with 
Children. • --•'••• - - ; 

Does tills mean that the great metropolis 
of which we are a part is on the way out, 
fated to extinction like the dinosaur or the 
dodo bird? 

Will the entire region soon become a 
sprawling mass of continuous residential and 
industrial development without 1 inch of 
open space? 

Will our central cities be left to the old 
couples, the single people, the wealthy, the 
very poor, and to minority groups who are 
not welcome elsewhere? 

The answer to all these questions must be 
an emphatic “No.” - 

The New York metropolitan area is the 
greatest region in the Nation, if not in the 
■entire world. It is unsurpassed as a center 
fef industry, commerce and finance, of enter- 
tainment and culture, of education, and, yes, 
cf living as well. ’ 


More than 16 million persons— I out of 
every 11 Americans — live here. They inhabit 
22 counties in 3 States; 9 of the counties— 
our own Hudson is 1 of them— are in New 
Jersey; 

How can this region change the direction 
of its development and avoid its fate? It 
part do so only when we the people who live 
And work in it recognize what will be hap- 
pening to us and then decide to do some- 
thing about it. 

But first we must see how we got to be the 
; way we are. 

Basic to any human settlement are the 
opportunities for jobs present in the area. 
The New York metropolitan region got its 
start as a port of entry for people and for 
goods; It continued to grow, not, only be- 
cause it developed into a great port, but be- 
cause of the forms of economic activity that 
developed out of its role in commerce. 

In addition to light and heavy industry 
and all forms of transport, there are concen- 
trated here the financial • community, the 
printing trades, advertising, public relations, 
and management experts, designers, whole- 
sale and retail centers* nonprofit corpora- 
tions and foundations, health and welfare 
- leadership, cultural and entertainment facili- 
ties, and a host of specialized services, 

Such an economic mix requires a tremen- 
dous reservoir of manpower, skills, and 
talent. The residents of this region provide 
these qualities to a degree unmatched any- 
where in the world. 

So concentrated are the enterprises in- 
volved that one -third of the more than 6 % 
million jobs are in lower Manhattan. An- 
other one-third are in the harbor band — the 
rest of the core area— in cities like Jersey 
City, Bayonne, Kearny, Hoboken, Weehaw- 
ken, Union City, West New York, and North 
Bergen. One-fifth are in the * inner ring 
of suburbs, and the remainder in the outer 
ring, or hinterland. 

However, in recent years there has been an 
outward movement of jobs. The trend has 
been to go suburban. Industry has found 
that the time factor is more important than 
the distance factor and it has been locating 
along the highways or in industrial parks. 
Here they establish themselves on large 
tracts of land in sprawling, one-story plants 
with plenty of parking space. Acreage is 
cheap and taxes are low— at first. 

The movement to the suburbs, got its start 
at the end of World. War H because of the 
pent-up demand for housing and the fact 
that it was cheaper to buy a house in the 
suburbs under a veterans’ or FHA mortgage 
than to rent an apartment in the city. 

But it was more than just a matter of 
economics. Suburbia became a form of 
status and a choice of a way of life — open 
space, grass and trees, a big backyard, com- 
munity life, small local government, good 
schools, and low taxes. 

Many of those who rushed into suburban 
life soon found that although each had more 
space jn his backyard, he also had space to 
cover to reach his destination— the job, 
stores, and other facilities. Hence the two- 
car family and the need to chauffeur the chil- 
dren around from activity to activity. As 
more people moved to the suburbs, the coun- 
tryside was pushed farther and farther away. 
In addition, the price tags on homes rose 
rapidly. 

With the need for more schools, sidewalks, 
sewers, and new services, taxes shot sky- 
high. Taking care of home and lawn became 
almost a second job. Direct personal con- 
tacts proved to be no more effective in in- 
fluencing local government than the ener- 
getic civic organization with know-how in 
the city. 

If this is the way things are now, what 
does the future hold for us? What will the 
metropolitan region be like 25 years from 
now? _ , . :r 

The Regional Plan Association, a non- 


profit civic organization engaged in research 
on the development of the metropolitan 
area, has made a number of projections on 
the region's growth. It is estimated that 
by 1985 the population of the 22-county area 
will increase from 16 million to 22 million, 
an addition equal- to the present populations 
of Chicago and Philadelphia combined. The 
increase will be the largest of any 25-year 
period in our history, even including the 
years of heavy immigration early in the 
century. 

As for the kind of residential development 
that is taking place outside our cities and 
will continue to develop if present trends 
continue, Regional Plan Association has 
coined a phrase to describe It: "spread-city.” 

It is a sparsely settled, homogenized Los 
Angeles. It is not a true city because it 
lacks centers. It is not a suburb because it 
is not attached to a central city. Nor is it 
truly rural, for it is loosely covered with 
houses and urban facilities. 

There will be no “downtown” where shops, 
restaurants, movies, and specialized services 
are concentrated. The pulse and excite- 
ment, the variety* the culture that has at- 
tracted man to the city throughout history 
will be gone. 

The effects of spread-city will not be felt 
only by those who live in it, but by all the 
inhabitants of the metropolitan region. 
Traffic congestion and travel time will con- 
tinue to mount. Although factories may 
move farther out in the hinterland, their 
workers will not' follow because they won’t 
be able to afford the new ohe-family houses 
on large lots. It will be the. executive -pro- 
fessional classes who will move out, but their 
jobs will continue to be in the core areas. 
This will result in a form of reverse com- 
muting, , 

As Mason Gross, president Of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has so aptly put it: “The greatest 
evil that we face is not the slum or even 
the inextricable traffic jam, but rather an 
emptiness or meaninglessness of our day-to- 
day existence. A tremendous amount of 
time which could be lived through and en- 
joyed has been thrown carelessly away on 
utterly meaningless experiences— most of 
them behind the wheel of the automobile. 
I suggest to you further that meaningless- 
ness is a malignant disease. If we allow it 
to feed on 2 hours of otir day, it will soon 
begin to spread to the rest. 

What is bringing about the development 
of spread-city? Do the people of the metro- 
politan region prefer this mode of living? 
If we can find a cause, perhaps a solution 
will follow. 

The answers to these questions can be 
found in the fact that the vacant land now 
being subdivided for housing is zoned at an, 
average of two-thirds of an acre for a one- 
famlly house. This land is found in about 
200 towns in the metropolitan area with an 
average population of 10,000 each. 

The main reason for this policy is local 
taxes. Bigger lots mean fewer houses, fewer 
houses mean less families and fewer chil- 
dren, fewer children means fewer schools, 
fewer schools mean less taxes. Apartment 
building and industry would help, but they 
cause a loss of prestige. 

What is at the heart of the problem, then, 
is the best use of land— new land to be de- 
veloped and the reuse of old land. 

A workable solution to the problems of the 
region already exists. What needs to be done 
is to revive the old natural corridor-type of 
development that came with the railroads in 
the last century. As the railroads fanned 
out in different directions from the major 
cities into the countryside, towns sprang up 
along the way spaced like beads on a chain. 
If this pattern were repeated again, we would 
have commercial centers and industrial 
clusters springing up around train stations 
and highway interchanges. Here, too, would 
be most of the apartment houses. Spread- 
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IMoirt'froA tHeMmferfrlJteftablr Would be 
garden Apartments anil attached houses; 
feather out would be one-family houses on 
ftO&il lots; stm further one -family houses 

Ijarge lots. 

I; 12*$ alternative to building the region 
around ‘exclusive automobile travel would be 
Jnfi 5 much faster and cheaper 
fan ' BCWlce . The railroads are 
5 IdSlng’Mtfoi*? IM Their commuter lines and 
B6em most willing to abandon them. A pub- 
lic agetifcfr’cdbld supervise the region’s rail 
network as a Whole and fit it to total needs. 
It. could set standards and fares and provide 
higher speed, up-to-date equipment, fre- 
quent service, and more convenient stops 
transfers. 

n -$. iooji’ System Or 'network of rapid transit 
fadmies fcbfifigC'Sttg cities and inner aub- 
Ufb€ kiftf 1 In turh linked to the outer towns 
by express butfes or existing rail lines would 
provide a logical pattern for the industrial 
and residential development of the future. 
A start ffas been made with the port au- 
thority’s takeover Of the Hudson and Man- 
hattan "lines'. ’Dut this is just a beginning. 

' 1 All these pro g r a ms ~ would have a direct 
’Affect' upon ihiproving the core cities. But 
specific action tnmt also be taken along the 
Allowing lines to make urban life more 
attractive: -r 

1. Dramatically Increase State aid for low- 
^^mWdle -1 nc om e housing and for Im- 

-taxation so that high -rise 
i’A^RrtftJent 4 Hotisife (the potential slums of 
♦tOttiorfbw)' ‘are not the sole form of urban 
Whewhl. Congestion is bad ror family life. 

Encourage individual home improve- 
ment; do not dlscourage it by penalizing the 

f er with a higher assessment when he 
es' improvements. 

Spread public housing into the suburbs. 

' l&fcber 'than raise the density of the core 

mm: 

*’ fil Recognize that a city is more than Just 
* ft mask of buildings. Pamilies, especially new 
arrivals, iibed training and education In 
group living and civic responsibility. 

' .. Allow minority groups, whose purohas- 
.Ing po^er has risen *meteori call y tn recent 
'TOTS, to make their contribution to urban 

* • > No metropolitan area in the world can 
* offdr more than fhik one Whether we allow 
.At to get out of Joint or make use of the 
itecfenology and planning at our disposal to 
improve Conditions depends on how many 
'people care and how much they care. 

- V i ii mm i ' ■ 

::i srtuA^oTi 1 1 ’ 

■ 'Mr, SMATHEHS, Mr. President, were 
it not for the fact that it comes 10 years 
too late, I would be most gratified by the 
unprecedented interest expressed in this 
body in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions with Latin America — particularly 
vCuba — and our newly developed at ten- 
I ton to the political and economic condi- 
tions existing ofi that continent. 

PRESENT IN'TWiXST TW CUBA 

- »•’ There fis&! to be whole weeks, indeed 
^months, Mien ho word concerning the 
aspirations 'afrd needs of our Latin neigh - 
^l)ors w&s spoken in the Congress. Sorae- 
tjmte ^ "WOtild go by without any 
f tangible fcfctlon being taken by this body 
to ' alleviate the problems in Latin Amer- 
ica, ‘dftd enable those people to better 
J Mve their oMi problems. Latin America 
'W&’sfidf in ydgue then. Headlines pro- 
dlllniing "what a prominent American 
•ktatesman or' ordinary Member of Con- 
fess "skid about South America did not 

v;i.- ■*:: qw.i. .tit-* r- . 


do'mb easily in those days. Now it seems 
the whole Nation, including those — or 
perhaps X should say especially those — 
who were most quiet then talk of little 
but the southern continent. There has 
been a change in interest and focus. 
What brought about the change? It was 
the admission of Communist adherence 
by a man. named Fidel Castro, who fol- 
lowed the typical pattern of shouting for 
liberty and democracy, while totally 
crushing the Cuban people and burying 
their once bright aspirations for a better 
life in an improved democracy. 

I hope that after the present danger 
exemplified by Castro’s Cuba has ceased 
to exist — and one day it will, for I fully 
believe the Cubans will again one day 
be free — our interest in the welfare of 
our Latin neighbors will continue. 

I hope that we will not quickly forget 
these dangerous and unhappy days, but 
will forever be mindful that our own 
Nation’s security and well-being are in- 
extricably bound up with that of Cuba 
and our Latin neighbors to the south. 

One of my deepest convictions is that 
In today’s world, where jet-powered air- 
planes, missiles, and rocketry pull us 
ever closer physically, our dependence on 
and need for each Other grow propor- 
tionately. The two continents of this 
Western Hemisphere are indissolubly 
bound together. Like the legendary 
Siamese twins, one cannot maintain a 
viable existence without the other. Rec- 
ognition of this fact by the Congress is 
a necessary step in Insuring that our 
own Nation’s future remains economi- 
cally and politically secure. 

SMATHERS* LONG-STANDING INTEREST IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

It was with this in mind that, over the 
past 12 years. I spoke more than 170 
times in the Senate — sometimes briefly, 
often at length— trying to call attention 
to the progressive deterioration In our 
relations with Latin America from that 
time in World War II, when we collabo- 
rated closely with them in joint efforts to 
stop the Nazis. 

I recall, shortly after reaching the 
Senate in 1951, warning, I believe in my 
^ieech ori this Senate floor of our 
indifference to our Latin neighbors, and 
urging our Government to increase its 
economic assistance to the countries of 
Central and South America. When the 
Foreign Relations Committee in August 
of that year proposed to reduce even the 
small amount of technical assistance 
proposed by the administration for Latin 
America, I told the Senate: 

it seems to me that we must not lose sight 
of our own security, which means of course 
the well-being and welfare of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. .Above all, we should 
remember who our friends are. One of the 
great errors for us to make would be to for- 
get these people who not only are in our 
own neighborhood, but with whom we have 
had friendly and beneficial relations for 
many years. 

In July 1954, tn another effort to direct 
our thinking southward, I warned of the 
Communist threat in that area by say- 
ing: "We must assist the anti -Com- 
munist forces in Latin America to 
eliminate the conditions of poverty and 


illiteracy in which the seeds of commu- 
nism blossom and flourish. The time for 
action is now.” 

With administration and congres- 
sional apathy continuing, I declared in 
June 1956, that “today the Soviet Union 
is moving into Latin America in an at- 
tempt to fill the vacuum we have left 
there.” 

Our national leaders in those days 
were apparently acting on the premise 
that the good neighbor policy, enunciated 
and started in the mid-lSSO’s, would 
somehow work in the 1950*s, even though 
we as a nation did no more about it than, 
from time to time, make a speech cal- 
culated to assuage their feelings, but 
nothing more. 

And so, while the United States with 
generosity and good will unparalleled in 
world history granted or loaned over $85 
billion to foreign countries around the 
globe during the years 1947-60, the 21 
nations of Latin America: — our neighbors, 
our friends, with 180 million people and 
with the fastest growing population on 
the face of the globe — received on the 
average less than one-fourth of 1 percent 
of this $85 billion total. 

FIDEL CASTRO COMES TO POWER 

Fidel Castro’s coming to power in Jan- 
uary 1959 was the beginning of the 
change in attitude. 

We all remember that in the early 
months of 1959 Castro was the most he- 
roic figure in all the hemisphere in the 
eyes of the general public. He was the 
modern Robin Hood, or, more appro- 
priately, a Cuban “Zapata,” the legend- 
ary hill fighter who fought always 
against tyranny . 

Here was that type of man, it was said, 
who could revitalize the Latin American 
nations, who could and would throw off 
the shackles of inequity and oppression, 
who would give the people dignity and 
self-respect, who could operate a govern- 
ment like our own — one of, by, and for 
the people. 

However, Mr. President, there were 
some of us who never believed this prop- 
aganda. 

On January 17, 1959, 2 weeks after 
he came into power, I stated on a tele- 
vision program: 

I reserve judgment on the quality of bis 
(Castro's) ambition, his capacity to admin- 
ister the affairs of Cuba, hie understanding 
of democracy and bis judgment and toler- 
ance. 

I questioned if “the people of Cuba 
have improved their position by merely 
the change of governments.” 

These were unhappy and unpleasant 
days for me — unhappy because I saw 
communism taking a foothold in* the 
Caribbean with the unwitting assistance 
and unstinting applause of many here 
in our own country; unpleasant because 
my opposition to Castro won for me the 
disapproval of not only a large portion 
of my constituents, but virtually all of 
the press. 

During the first week in January 1959, 
following Batista's flight but before 
Castro had completed his triumphal 
march from the Sierra Maestra, I was 
so concerned about this youthful Caesar, 
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and the danger he constituted to his own 
people and to the hemisphere, that I 
made Special calls to Assistant Secretary 
of State Roy Buhottom. I urged him, 
and subsequently Secretary of State 
Herter, not to recognize any government 
set up by Castro until that government 
had held at least .one free election. 

I shall never forget being advised by 
Mr, Rubottom that the American public 
demanded recognition of Castro's re- 
gime, and this recognition was blithely 
given on January 7. My records reflect 
that 2 days later, on January 9, Mr. Ru- 
bottom and I had further discussion 
about Castro in my office, and on Jan- 
uary 11 i met with a State Department 
delegation in still further discussion of 
the subject of Castro, communism, and 
Cuba. However, the act had been done 
and frankly met with overwhelming ap- 
proval. . v,-— -.t ... 

I took a_ trip around Central and 
South America from January 19 until 
February 10, 1959, and wherever I went 
in my tal^s with labor leaders, clergy- 
men, government officials, and others, 
there was quiet but nonetheless great 
apprehension as to the quality of Cas- 
tro's intentions. 

I remember well my personal dismay 
when Castro was invited to address the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
here in Washington in April 1959. I 
recall that he subsequently was invited 
and did appear before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. 

The chairman was kind enough to in- 
vite me to listen in, and I particularly 
remember the general warmth with 
which Fidel Castro was received. I en- 
deavored to ask him a few questions, but 
had little success as he realized I had 
Some doubts about him. When I kept 
asking him when he was going to have 
an election, I recall he responded that 
“the people of Cuba don't want an elec- 
tion." When I pressed him further on 
the question of elections, he said, “I 
might have one in 3 or 4 years." 

Despite his ominous statements, sup- 
port for him was so overwhelming that 
I began to have doubt in my own judg- 
ment about this man. 

According to my files, that very day 
after his appearance before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I stated in a writ- 
ten press release that— 

Serious trouble is brewing in the Carib- 
bean area. The source of danger is centered 
in Cuba, a country which historically has 
always been our friend. Cuba could easily 
become a prisoner of the Reds. Fidel Castro, 
during a meeting today with several Sena- 
tors, told ipe that elections In Cuba were 
3 or 4 years away. That is not very hearten- 
ing news. I asked him about his anti-Ameri- 
can statements and he denied having made 
them. . 

I went on to say : 

It is clear that he has not yet learned you 
can't play ball with the Communists for he 
has them peppered throughout his govern- 
ment. >;.* " ” 

In early April 1959, even more distur- 
bing news began to come. Because I had 
expressed doubt about Castro, others 
wlio had doubt began to call me about 
their concern. I received two cable- 
grams from the President *of Haiti ex- 


pressing fear over an anticipated inva- 
sion from Cuba. I came to the Senate 
floor and stated: 

The President of Haiti appealed to me for 
help by cablegram to help forestall an in- 
vasion of his Country. I sent today, April 17, 
1959, a telegram to Dr. Jose Mora, Secretary- 
General of the OAS, urging that he take 
immediate action to set up a voluntary po- 
lice force to keep the peace in Latin Amer- 
ica. I suggested this police patrol be made 
up of the 21 member states of the OAS 
including the United States. We have to 
relieve tension in the Caribbean and put a 
halt to Communist troubiemaklng. An in- 
ter-American police force could do the job 
but we don't have much time to act. 

It was shortly after this warning of 
April 17, specifically on April 24, that 
Castro sent against the Republic 
of Panama an invasion force that he 
had permitted to be organized and 
trained in Cuba. Even after this act of 
aggression, I don’t recall any concern 
having been expressed by any of the 
Senators or news commentators who are 
so loudly and persistently talking today. 
I do recall the late Senator from New 
Hampshire, Styles Bridges, talking about 
the danger of Fidel Castro to Central 
and South America, and all he got for 
his trouble was criticism. 

However, there began to be some rip- 
ple of criticism of Castro in May of 1959 
when he confiscated the property and 
assets of 117 companies, the bulk of 
which were American-owned, I recall 
at that time making a statement to the 
press and on television that we should 
not sit idly by— that the confiscation of 
American property should not be ignored 
and that immediate and effective steps 
should be taken to stop it. 

A month later, in June 1959, the State 
Department began for the first time to 
express some concern about Castro’s acts 
and specifically about the need of having 
adequate compensation paid to those 
Americans who had lost their property. 

On May 26, 1959, 1 offered, on the floor 
of the Senate, amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act which were designed to 
create an Inter -American Police Force, 
and Inter -American Court of Justice. 
No action was taken by the committee 
to which referred. 

. On the 31st of May 1959, after Fidel 
Castro and his Communist cohorts had, 
through executions and the use of raw 
power, subdued all resistence in Cuba, he 
again turned his eyes toward new con- 
quests and launched an invasion of the 
country of Nicaragua. 

That invasion was successfully turned 
back and incontrovertible evidence was 
obtained by the defenders of Nicaragua, 
proving beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the invasion had been financed, 
organized, and launched by Castro from 
thqlsland of Cuba. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain there was no protest or 
outcry about the invasion of Nicaragua 
by the State Department or anyone else 
in position of authority. 

I again emphasize that there were very 
few people in that particular time, the 
summer of. 1959, who were interested in 
clipping the wings of Fidel Castro. 

He still had the bulk of the American 
people's support. He still had many 
newsmen lyrically writing about him as a 


great revolutionary, despite the fact that 
his drumhead courts-martial had exe- 
cuted close to 600 of his fellow country- 
men — including some who had fought 
alongside him in the hills against 
Batista— and despite the fact that he 
had completely flaunted the rights of 
U S. citizens and property owners and 
had launched invasions of Panama and 
Nicaragua. 

On June 14 and June 20, 1959, inva- 
sion forces organized in Cuba were 
directed against Santo Domingo. These 
were stopped and, from the sketchy 
reports, it appeared that every member 
of that expeditionary force, from Cuba 
was exterminated. Once again, sufficient 
evidence was recovered from the bodies 
of the invaders to establish that these 
forces were sent on their mission by 
Fidel Castro and the Communists. 

On October 13, 1959, the little coun- 
try of Haiti was invaded, again by 
forces from the Island of Cuba, and 
again under the direction of Castro’s 
Communists. This invasion was again 
defeated by Haitians who had been 
trained in military tactics by a detach- 
ment of 50 U.S. Marines. 

On October 26 Castro, becoming ever 
more arrogant and contemptible in his 
conduct toward the United States and 
his neighbors in this hemisphere, and 
feeling ever more secure in his relation- 
ship with the Communists, accused the 
United States of aggression. 

He reestablished his drumhead mili- 
tary courts and began to summarily exe- 
cute political prisoners without recogni- 
tion of any of the elementary personal 
rights whatsoever. As of this date it 
was estimated the Castro regime had 
executed over 500 people. Later the 
total was to reach well over 1,000. 

In January 1960 and through the early 
part of February I made another trip 
to the Central and South American 
countries and upon my return 1 out- 
lined in a Senate speech on February 
24 an eight-point program calculated 
to limit the activities of Castro's Com- 
munists in Central and South America. 

Among other things, I asked that we 
turn over to the OAS all the informa- 
tion which the FBI, CIA, and our other 
intelligence agencies had in their files 
on communism in Cuba and Castro's 
connection with it. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover had at this time— 
and long before — a dozzier on Castro 
and his Communist connections that 
should have convinced the most ardent 
fan of Castro’s in the State Department, 
of his allegiance to communism, but I 
doubt if they ever asked for this in- 
formation or saw it. 

In that speech, I urged the United 
States to urge the OAS to act. I said 
the United States should not act uni- 
laterally. I suggested that the OAS 
should examine the possibility of im- 
posing economic sanctions on Cuba, I 
also said that “Castro has now identi- 
fied himself for what he is — a man who, 
if not himself a Communist, is certain- 
ly doing the work of the Communists 
with the driect help of the Communists." 

On March 5, 1960, Castro accused the 
United States of complicity in the explo- 
sion of a munitions ship in the Havana 
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I|qrbor which killed hundreds of peo- 

pW March 25 In a TV Interview I said 
“i Supply refgret the administration’s re- 
■^rn bf Ambassador Bonsai to Cuba” 
im #herb he had been withdrawn on 
and T pointed out that this 
wold be mistaken by the people 
(Mlin America. 

fiad' visited in my office with Am bas- 
s's dor prior to his return. I sug- 

gi sted to him that he not return, arguing 
that' it wotfld appear in the minds of 
ri attf W our friends In Latin America 
fact, we wanted to see the gov- 
e rifnent of Fidel Castro succeed and that 
Ms action would be interpreted as en- 
dorsement of Castro’s actions. Bonsai 
6 M the decision was not his to make. 

Again f took the matter up with the 
Stafe Department and other officials 
^ tfjhout any success, for Ambassador 
Bonskl w&sfg£urhe<5. 

It ‘ wag because of this action that I 
iittf m 'the television interview men- 
loned above, that "even though we claim 
; tf' : <jlir press and elsewhere about our 
iCS.Ire to get rid of dictators, it would 
appear that we are standing behind this 
lictator." 

At this particular time I recall dis- 
^tjS!y >, hav{hg a visit with Secretary 
dnil^tlatt Reiter, for whom I personally 
bayc w grcat affection and respect, and 
jfengfiim ’to withdraw Mr. Bonsai for 
[the seCbrid time as Ambassador to Cuba. 

X pointed out that “Che” Guevara, who 
w6S at that time the head of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, In a recent speech 
I^vana had five times said that the 
eV^fiidn w&s the best friend Cuba 

of my warnings seemed to con- 
dhydns. * Shortly thereafter In a 
profexadfl safd: 

For many, mahy'yean this administration 
has taSkedT abdut the appeasement they 
tb6u$hVfiad”kbntf‘mrto the Far East and 
other atff as of the globe — they made a great 
to-do about the statement that they would 
under no conditions appease— that they 
would stand strong In the face of the Com- 
mun^ft^movement. But In this particular 
instance t think we have some sickening 
appeasement. 


bOn April 7, 1060, 1 made another gen- 
eral speech on the Boor of the Senate in 
which I recommended a six-point pro- 
gram to strengthen ties between the 
United States and Latin America. 
lOu May 23, 1960, Castro seized U S. oil 
refineries and said they would be re- 
quired in order to process Russian crude 
oil. 

On May 27, I960, the US. State De- 
partment announced that the ujs. eco- 
nomic aid program to Cuba, which had 
been running between $150,000 and 
$200,000 a y£ar, would be terminated on 
December 1. 1960. 

was further announced that the 
U.S. military aid which was at that time 
consisting of training Cuban air cadets 
In Texas would be terminated in June 

of I960. * 1 

upraised President Elsenhower on this 
action and I said: 

I" am jgfod that the Wesldent has *kjw 
taken a re&fetfc and sensible position with 
respect to the Communixt-dorcaTnated Caxrtro 


g o v e r nm ent, ft has never made sense to me 
to have our Government giving aid and com- 
fbtt to another government which la openly 
vtllfytng us and our way of life. 

I went on to say that — 

I hope that those who have up to now 
sought a continuation of a very partial and 
preferential sugar legislation as It pertains 
to Cuba will be willing to reevaluate their 
position to revise the legislation In a realis- 
tic and up-to-date manner. 

Shortly thereafter on May 28, 1060, 

I introduced a bill revoking Cuba’s pref- 
erential sugar quota and distributing It 
to five friendly Latin-Amerlcan countries 
which never up to that time shared In 
the U.S. sugar market. 

I said: 

We are permitting Cuba to sell into the 
United States over 8 million tons of sugar 
on which we are giving her a premium price 
of over 8 cents per pound — 3 cents over the 
world price. This means Cuba gets $390 
million a year from the U.S. housewife. That 
money, I presume, would be used to further 
entrench the pro-Communist government 
and propagandize the Cuban people against 
the United States and far the Soviet Union. 

** 

On June 11. I960, Castro seized U.S. 
owned Havana Hotel and Nacional Hotel, 

On June 30, 1960, on the floor of the 
Senate, I urged the establishment again 
of the hemisphere police force to preserve 
the peace and security of this hemis- 
phere against the menace of communism 
and also expressed support of the admin- 
istration’s protest to the OAS of Castro’s 
campaign of lies and slander against the 
United States. 

On July 13, 1960, 1 again urged the re- 
call of our Ambassador Bonsai and re- 
affirmation of our treaty rights to 
Guantanamo Bay, and the placing of the 
case of Cuba and Its control by the Com- 
munists before the OAS. 

On August 10, 1960, in a public state- 
ment, I urged U.S. agencies, particularly 
the border patrol — Immigration and 
Naturalization Service — to cease har- 
assing Cuban exiles operating from 
Florida in their efforts to open lines of 
communication with democratic forces 
inside Cuba. 

On August 12, 1960, 1 wrote a letter to 
President Eisenhower in which l pro- 
posed that consideration be given to 
withdrawing preferential tariff treat- 
ment to the Cuban Government in con- 
nection with all imports, particularly 
with respect to sugar, fruit, and vege- 
tables. 

I also suggested that the United States 
impound payments for any commodities 
received from Cuba and hold until such 
times as concessions were made with re- 
spect to U.S, interests, since Castro had 
seen fit to prevent American dollars paid 
for U.S. commodities sold in Cuba from 
getting out of the country. 

On August 31, 1960, after the close of 
the conference of the OAS in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, I issued a statement in which 
I criticized strongly the State Depart- 
ment’s support of the watered -down, 
milk- toast, slap-on-the-wrist type of 
condemnation of international Com- 
munists. 

It will be remembered that even with 
Secretary Herter as our representative at 
that meeting, the conference did not 


have the forthrightness to mention the 
name of Fidel Castro or the Communist 
government of Cuba. I called It then, 
“a diplomatic defeat of the first 
magnitude.” 

On the floor of the Senate I noted that 
the San Jose Conference called for the 
overthrow of the government of Trujillo 
but refused even to mention the govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro. I went on to say 
that the Dominican government “is a 
government we surely do not approve of; 
its leadership is undemocratic and dicta- 
torial” ; but I asked, “Is there any doubt 
concerning the real threat to our free- 
dom} today?” “It, of course, is commu- 
nism, and where is the fountainhead of 
International communism in Latin 
America today? Not in the Dominican 
Republic, but in the Communist govern- 
ment fo Fidel Castro, and every informed 
person knows it, and most will admit it.” 

I asked in that speech : 

Who is It In the State Department or in 
the administration who believes that the 
30-year-old government of the Dominican 
Republic Is a greater threat to the freedom 
of the Western Hemisphere than the Com- 
munist government of Cuba? 

Who is It that really believes that the gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic needed 
to be ostracized and expelled, but that the 
government of Cuba should go along threat- 
ening freedom without even so much as a 
verbal spanking? 

In that speech I said that — 

The administration has failed in its leader- 
ship because it was unable to cause our 
friends in the hemisphere to see the differ- 
ence between an ancient, static, expiring, 
nonexportable dictatorship and a new, in- 
flammatory, virulent, belligerent, expanding 
military dictatorship of the Communist va- 
riety that Is working hand in glove with 
Khrushchev and Red China. 

I asked, “Can fairminded men call 
this result a great victory?” “I warn my 
friends in Latin America that Castro’s 
communism aims to destroy them.” 

I cl osed the speech by saying: 

We must stop deluding our friends in 
Latin America and stop deceiving ourselves 
into a sense of lalse security by adopting 
pious declarations, which dismay the Com- 
munists not at all. We stand on the thin 
edge of disaster. This Is no place for the 
timorous. This is no time for listening to 
those who do not realize or refuse to admit 
we are now in the throes of a tremendous 
struggle between the free world and the 
Communist world. 

We must stop penalizing those nations 
wbo have befriended us. We must take our 
position as firmly and defiantly as the Com- 
munists have taken theirs — and we must 
encourage every nation and all peoples every- 
where to take their stand with us and make 
their choice for freedom now — or the world 
will have no choice at all. 

On September 21, 1960, I again called 
on the Government to bring Ambassa- 
dor Bonsai home; I asked it to ban ship- 
ments to Cuba of U.S. machinery or 
equipment or replacement parts, and to 
start increasing our long-range broad- 
casts from the United States to Cuba. 

On November 15, 1960, I urged Sec- 
retary Herter to call for a plenary ses- 
sion of the OAS to Investigate the threat 
of Castro’s communism to this hemi- 
sphere and for the United States to as- 
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sume the leadership for the formation 
of an Jhter-Apier tem fedhee force, . 

- On January 7, 1961, I wrote a letter 
* to outgoing Secretary Herter and, in- 
coming Secretary of state Dean. Rusk 
urging the banning of all Cuban imports 
to the United States in order to put an 
economic squeeze on Castro's goyernment 
and try to bring it down.. There was 
criticism of this by some Florida indus- 
tries who depended upon. Cuban prod- 
ucts, but I felt the situation called for 

such action, _ 

On February 15, 1961, after the change 
of administration, in another speech on 
the Senate floor, I said: 

ThlP time has come for action in the Cuban 
situation. We should adopt an economic 
embargo calculated to bring Castro to his 
knees and the Cuban people to freedorn, 

i Bjyt ;pE : PIGS. , *. 

On April 17, 1961, we remember, less 
than 4 months after this administra- 
tion had come into office, an attack was 
launched by a group of 1,500 Cubans 
who had been trained, in the far reaches 
of Guatemala under the supervision of 
military experts recruited in the United 
States. 

This plan for the invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs had not been some new develop- 
ment of the new administration because 
we know that, as a matter of fact, these 
men were gathered together and sent 
to Guatemala for training in 1960, be- 
fore the change of administration. 

From my own personal knowledge I 
know that these men bad been held and 
trained for so long a time in Guatemala 
and other Central American countries 
that most of them had become discour- 
aged, and some had left the ranks in 
their belief that the u.S, Government 
would never permit them to try to win 
back freedom for their own country. 

Here in the United States there was 
great concern as to what determination 
should be made with respect to these 
Cuban invasion forces. This occurred 
prior to the beginning of the invasion. 
Should they be returned to the United 
States and dispersed, or should they be 
permitted to make the effort to free 
their own homeland? 

- While I was not consulted officially 
about this matter, my opinion was asked 
for by some people in lower echelons of 
the Government, and it was my judg- 
ment that the men should be permitted 
to make the effort to free their country, 
for they would never be happy until they 
had made this noble effort; but, of 
course, it should be made only after 
sound military judgment had been ob- 
tained that the endeavor had some 
chance of success. 

Everyone now knows of the enormous 
miscalculations and mistakes that were 
made. 

I think the President, whose final 
decision it was, did the right thing when 
he assumed- the full responsibility for 
the fiasco. This was the manful and 
courageous, thing to do. But the fact 
remains that there was considerable mis- 
judgment pn the part of many agencies 
and persons who had a part in the deci- 
sion. No one man— be he even the Pres- 
ident : of the United States— can make 
correct judgments when he. is proceed- 
ing from inadequate information. 
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The Bay of Pigs is now sad history. 
Had it succeeded, Cuba would have been 
free and our problems would have been 
lessened to a great extent, although, of 
course, not totally eliminated. 

Some, it is now revealed, counseled 
against the invasion before it occurred. 
I thought, and still think, the “Go” sig- 
nal was the correct one, based on the 
facts then available. 

I never did subscribe to, nor do I now, 
the theory that the Latins would be ap- 
palled by our impetuosity or by our show 
of strength. Latins like leadership and 
strength; they always have, and they al- 
ways will. 

They have a history of 400 years of 
respecting, admiring, and looking up to 
strong leadership. That is why they 
still continue to admire strong leader - 
ship. 

Everyone has 20-20 rear vision. 

That judgment on the Bay of Pigs can 
be debated a long time. But surely the 
man who gave the word “Go; rescue 
your homeland; defeat and overthrow 
the Communists” cannot now in fairness 
have it even suggested that he is tim- 
orous or afraid of action. Couple this 
with the acts of October 1962, his quar- 
antine, his confrontation with Khru- 
shchev, and no man can fairly say that 
this President is not always prepared to 
act. 

But to continue with the chronology, 
before discussing broader concepts, on 
June 21, 1961, shortly after Castro’s May 
1 declaration of Cuba as a Socialist, or 
Communist state, and some 2 months 
after the catastrophe at the Bay of Pigs, 

I again warned that “to hope Castro 
communism will wither away and die on 
the vine is both woolheaded and dan- 
gerous. Western Hemisphere nations 
must act now to expel Castro before he 
wins his race with time.” 

On July 20, 1961, in a speech on the 
Senate floor I urged U.S. recognition of 
the Cuban Government-in- exile and the 
creation of an Inter-American Military 
Force again. 

I continued to urge on this adminis- 
tration the placing of an import embargo 
on trade with Castro, and I was highly 
gratified when on February 3, 1962, this 
administration took such action. There- 
after, the many millions of dollars which 
they had been receiving in trade were 
denied to them, and conditions were ob- 
viously made worse for Fidel Castro. 

In a Florida speech on May 3, 1962, I 
stated that “Castro continued to work 
full throttle against the hemisphere’s 
free nations,” pointing out that Cuba has 
set up subversive schools, indoctrination 
centers, and propaganda classrooms to 
instruct teachers, students, intellectuals, 
political leaders, and revolutionaries 
from all over Latin America. I said: 

The pfan is to send these Communist- 
Indoctrinated people back to their home- 
lands and set them to work subverting their 
countries with the hoped-for Communist 
takeovers scheduled 1, 5 or even 10 years 
from now. 


On June 18,, 1962, I called for the es- 
tablishment of a four-point program 
designed to make the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America, as I said, 
“one of realism and not romanticism ” 

I recommended the welding of our 


economic program in Latin America with 
our political goals; the establishment of 
an Under Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs reporting directly to 
the President; and again called for rec- 
ognition of a Cuban Government-in- 
exile, stating, “We are going to have to 
meet this Red challenge with determina- 
tion, and I am confident we will do so.” 

On September 5, 1962, I made this 
statement: 

The presence in Cuba of 5,000 so-called 
technicians from the Soviet bloc makes even 
more compelling the need for an inter-Amer- 
ican Police Force to back up inter -hemis- 
pheric treaties based on the Monroe Doctrine 
which pledges to keep communism out of 
this hemisphere. 

In addition, I urged, as I have time 
and again in the past, that the United 
States recognize and support a demo- 
cratic Cuban Government-in-exile, 
whose first purpose is the liberation of 
the Cuban people from Communist 
tyranny. I said: 

Such a free Cuban regime could, openly 
receive support from the United States to- 
wards the accomplishment of this goal and 
the eventual restoration of their liberties to 
oppressed Cuban citizens. 

On September 18, 1962, I introduced 
in the Senate two resolutions. One 
called for recognition of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment-in-exile and the other support- 
ing establishment of an inter- American 
military alliance. 

Mr. President, some people may won- 
der why I have gone to such lengths to 
recite the record in such detail. 

My answer is that I am trying to point 
out, among other things, why this prob- 
lem of Cuba is not now and never has 
been the problem of a single political 
party, but instead, is the problem of both 
parties and all Americans. It is the 
problem of the Nation as a whole. 

It goes without saying that so far as 
removing Castro and the Communists 
from Cuba is concerned, it would have 
been considerably easier to have done 
it in 1959 or 1960 than it would have 
been in 1961 or 1962, or than it will be in 
1963 or 1964. 

For the Island has been continuously 
fortified and militarized, and more and 
more modern and sophisticated weapons 
have been emplaced. 

But no programs were developed in 
1959 or 1960; and in January 1961, at the 
change of administrations, the outgoing 
one merely passed along the growing 
problem of Cuba to the incoming Ad- 
ministration, as one passes a very hot 
potato from his own hand to that of 
his unsuspecting dinner partner. 

I have recited some — and only some— 
of the instances when I spoke in the 
Senate and elsewhere in 1961 and 1962, 
calling the attention of this administra- 
tion to the need for developing a program 
having for its-ultimate goal the freedom 
of Cuba. While I have yet to learn of a 
long-range program, this administra- 
tion did put into effect, in 1961, the eco- 
nomic embargo which had as its result 
the denial to Castro of the use of many 
millions of dollars which he had pre- 
viously realized each year from trade 
with this country. 

The administration also diligently 
exercised pressure in an effort to get 
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omer allies to stop trading with Castro's 
Cuba. In this endeavor, the adminis- 
tration was moderately successful. 

[The administration did. in 1961, ini- 
tiate a meeting of all the members of 
the Organization bf^ American States at 
Punta del Este, In Chile, and did suc- 
ceed in getting three- fourths of the na- 
tions of the hemisphere — for the first 

tijne to Strongly condemn Fidel Castro 

and his brand of communism in Cuba. 

fTliat was the first time that such a 
specific resolution had ever been gotten 
from the Organization of American 
States. ' Since that time, several other 
minor measures have been adopted, 
looking toward making Iffe more diffi- 
cult for the Communists in Cuba; but 
the problem of communism in Cuba re- 
mains' and constantly grows. 

T Mr. President, Cuba is a serious prob- 
lem equaling in importance, in my 
judgment, any that we have In Europe 
dr In southeast Asia or anywhere else 
in the world. It cannot be swept under 
She rug, ignored, or minimized; and I 
do not belfeve that ahyon-, or any gov- 


March 15 


srnrheftt, is today trying to do that, be- 
:&use ftft recognize now the total serious- 
ness of the problem of <?uba. 

It is a problem that, if not handled 
borrebtly. could quickly lead to nuclear 
Ear. Tit is a problem that may lead to 
i;he involvement of the United States 
ilnd its allies in a bloody conventional 
war, It is fraught with peril of most 
i ‘very kind; and certainly, therefore, it 
i should not be discussed or debated in 
partisan terms. 

Our Nation's future and the future of 
he free world are too important to be- 
come topics of partisan discussion. At 
he same time, they are Important 
mough to deserve and bear discussion 
by troubled and conscientious men and 
eronten who are sincerely seeking solu- 
tions. 

The problem of Cuba, therefore, de- 
serves the best nonpartisan attention of 
all of our minds in the best and highest 
tradition of Americans' who are earnestly 
concerned about the future of our coun- 
try. 

StTSSTAN TROOP BT7MTJP 

Mr. President, in September 1962, 
while many of us were campaigning, we 
began to see in the press and to hear 
over the radio reports about the now- 
famed buildup of Russian offensive 
missiles and bombers. 

I must say that prior to that time, on 
many visits in and out of Miami, where 
the refugee colony makes its headquar- 
ters, I had been advised by Cuban ref- 
ugee friends that they thought missiles 
were being erected in Cuba. Some gave 
me handmade maps depicting the loca- 
tion of the alleged missiles; others wrote 
letters describing them; others merely 
poured into my ears their ^jispiclons and 
fears. ^ , . 

I turped over every scrap of tnis in- 
formation to the Central Intelligence 
Agency,, where I thought it should go for 
proper examination and evaluation. 

However, Mr. President, it is eminent- 
ly clear that prior to October 14, the day 
when the "picture” was finally obtained 
of missiles actually on site, there was 
really no hard, provable evidence on 


hand, not the kind of certain and de- 
monstrable evidence on which a great t 
and responsible nation could act. f 

There were circumstances and there t 
was considerable talk on the part of ref- l 
ugees regarding a missile buildup; and 1 
to me it was apparent that this word t 
was getting to the CIA and to our Intel- t 
ligence outfits for the U-2 flights, which i 
all through the summer had been occur- t 
ring on a basis of two every month, and s 
which were stepped up to lour a month ] 
in September. \ 

In September, there were flights on I 
September 5. 17, 26, and 29; in October i 
there were flights on the 5th and the 
7th, and, of course, on the 14th. None < 
produced any evidence of the missiles, < 
although the reports continued to come 
in, and many people began to believe the 
missiles were there, even though no 
photograph had shown them. Then, I 
think, some adjustments began to be 
made even prior to October 14, although 
I have no exact knowledge of this. In 
any event, the overflight of October 14 
showed the missiles. 

Thereafter, the President of the 
United States called off his speaking 
trip, upturned to Washington, met with 
the heads of the CIA, the Defense and 
the State Departments, and others, and, 
after great soul searching, evolved a pro- 
gram as to what would be done. 

All of us know now that the congres- 
sional leadership on both sides was called 
back to Washington, prior to the Presi- 
dents speech on October 22. 

The President announced to those of 
us gathered at the White House what 
had developed in Cuba; and, after dis- 
cussion, he stated what he intended to 
do. There was comment with respect 
to additional steps which some of those 
present thought should be taken. How- 
ever, the President fully and satisfac- 
torily explained why he felt it was more 
correct to pursue the course upon which 
he had determined. 

Everyone there, publicly or privately, 

I am sure, pledged his support to the 
President and the course of action which 
the President outlined for the Nation 
to follow. 

I am sure that everyone Of us was 
I greatly moved and deeply concerned as 

- the President delivered his magnificent 
. message, in which he clearly pointed out 
\ that there would be no toleration of 

Communist offensive missiles or bombers 
t In Cuba; that the offensive missiles had 
» to be r e moved; that if any of them was 
1 launched at the United States or at our 

- neighbors, the United States would fire 
s back — not at Cuba, but at the source of 
» the problem, the Soviet Union. 

- I am sure that all of us recall vividly 
s with what great apprehension and con- 
f cern we lived in the next few hours and 
1 the next few days. And as the build-up 

of our manpower and might in south 

- Florida and the Caribbean speeded up, I 
e a 1 "* 1 sure we all recall with what final con- 
r summate relief we heard the announce- 
ment that Mr. Khrushchev had, in effect, 
backed down; that be had agreed to the 

y withdrawal of the offensive weapons, 
d We truly, as the Bible says, "walked 
£ through the valley of the shadow" and 
n emerged unscathed. 


Mr. Khrushchev did not wish, at this 
time at least, to start a war over Cuba, 
for he agreed to back his missiles and 
bombers out of Cuba, which must have 
been humiliating and awkward for him. 
While we did not get the on-site inspec- 
tion asked for, because of Castro’s in- 
transigence. nevertheless the Commu- 
nists permitted our planes to fly at low 
altitudes over the missile sites, without 
gunfire being directed at them, and per- 
mitted inspection by our airplanes and 
our surface ships of the missiles and 
bembers being returned to the Soviet 
Union. 

It is also worthy of note that today 
our planes are daily flying low and high 
over Cuba, for inspection purposes; and 
none of the very effective antiaircraft 
weapons— the SAM, the SA-2, and others 
which have great efficiency— have been 
fired at our planes. Mr. Khrushchev 
realized that the President was and is 
ready to go to any extremity to get those 
offensive weapons — a threat to U.S. se- 
curity— removed froqa Cuba, and, fur- 
thermore, that he had to be satisfied that 
they were removed. That is why the 
Communists have permitted the flights 
every day over Cuba, to observe what is 
happening with respect to missiles, troop 
concentrations, and removals. No shot 
has been fired at our photographic 
planes, and none will be fired, because 
the President has made it crystal clear 
he will not permit it without instant 
retaliation. 

Mr. Khrushchev, having also agreed 
to withdraw some of the 17,000 troops 
remaining in Cuba after the missiles and 
bombers left, is now in process of doing 
that. How many have left, I do not 
know. But State Department sources 
indicate that some 2,500 have left, and 
also even some of the units of the four 
armored groups that were there. 

I was pleased to note in the March 
9 issue of the Washington Star, how- 
ever, that Mr. Antoly Dobrynin, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, stated that a substan- 
tial pullout would be completed by mid- 
March, as Mr. Khrushchev had prom- 
ised. I am certain that President Ken- 
nedy is exerting all the influence he can 
to see to it that all the Russian forces 
are withdrawn from the island. 

It is interesting to see what some peo- 
ple^now that the critical danger has 
receded — have chosen to criticize. 
When the President, in late October, 

‘ held our national and individual des- 
1 tinies in his hands, few voices were 
f heard; almost everyone was breathless 
’ while the President spoke clearly and 
J firmly. I, for one, did not have much to 
f say, and I do not recall that anyone did. 

Now, however, there are loud cries 
r and criticisms of an intelligence gap be- 

- tween September and October, of inter- 
! agency confusion, over concessions made 
i or imagined, and so forth. But the im- 
i portant thing to remember is that the 
I President when confronted with the 

- actual direct threat to the security of 

- the United States acted with corisum- 
mate courage and skill to protect our na- 

e tional interest. He acted in accord with 
the highest traditions of American 
i statesmanship and successfully elimi- 
d nated a threat of monstrous proportions 
to our national existence. 
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Because the Constitulionpf the United tils. military forces in direct confronta- , Row many American troops, f or e x- 
States puts into the hands of the execu- tion with those of the Soviet Union. 7 ' ample , would be required to die in order 
live brafich, o|, tfie &ovSrnment---or the As stated,, I think this adds a new di- to land a large elective fighting' force on 
Pre^bliiht mension of danger to our already difficult an i&lantf which hai^ 150 coastal d^ense 

authority and. responsibility for tHecoh- problem. .'. V. .1 "I.V . ""IZZ missiles and operation al sites for most 

duct of our. foreign affairs,' ” 1 3 hlh]k he." ””1 do not go^so’far asjto say '^that* we 7 7 of toeni? misiylCTr^^am^^reftcti ' ’ 
should be pennitted without personal should never act, or that we should not troop ships 46 miles out/ How many 


I would challenge anyone to suggest that the problem of Cuba, which means ‘the launching tpr^edoTbpats, whose launch 
there is :ei ^sbctfor^ „ !eifimiiatioh of communism from Cuba, ’range is 15 miles; which The Cubans how 

looking toward the total splutlon of _the * is ' infinitely easier without the Soviet have? ^ ^ v; 77.7 777 . 

problem of Cuba than that of removing; forces there. I say that their removal How many aircraft would bp lost in 
the troops and technicians of the Soviet will diminish greatly the prospects of attaining air superiority over a small 
Union from Cuba. , l, whatever actipn is finally taken in Cuba islaiid with 5Q.Q surface to afitiau’craf fc 

But, Mr. President, what of the future? escalating into a total world and nuclear missiles and defended by 100 Migs, oyer 
What are our long-range goals? , war. It has been the consideration of 40 of them capable of matching our 

Certainly, they areto see Cuba freed. this problem, the gravity of it. the enorrri- f- 104 Starfightei: in performance and 
But do we have a program or a pfari ity of it, the complexity of it, which has all piloted, we must presume, by skilled 
of action? If the president has, of made me feel that the President is on the aviators and directed by 200 modern 

course he does nqt have to tell ' it /to jright track in first getting. reniovM from . , 7„ 

anyone. 1 have not heard of any plan, Cuba the offensive missiles and bombers How jcnany soldiers would be lost in 
and I think if we are to' free Cub# and arid, thereafter, insisting upon the re- subduing a force of some 75,000 regular 
keep the respect of our Latin neighbors moval of the Soviet personnel. and, we must presume, fanatically in- 


we have to have a plan or a program 
which we canlogm^^ to a flnal 

and happy solution ^ ofjT free j^ba/ 7 , 7 

How. X would like to offer jj7 program, 
or plan of action, but before doing "so 
I want to make it clear t.speak only for 
myself. I speak only for the junior 
Senator from Florida, 71 have not 
cleared this speech with anyone, this 
voice is speaking only for me. 

In the past I have recommended all 
sorts of programs of action. 1 have 
talked about a combination of measures, 
embargoes, quarantines, economic meas- 
ures, political measures, 7 propaganda 
measures, diplomatic measures, and 
others. But at no time have I recom- 
mended that the United States declare 
war on Cuba or act unilaterally with our 
.own military force. 

Since the buildup* of weapons and men 
in Cuba last fall by the Soviets, the 
situation has changed. We now have 
a nefo dimension to consider, the pos- 
sibility of direct confrontation .of Soviet 
troops and United Stales, troops. 

Furthermore, in the light of the 
enormous amount of military equipment 
put into Cuba, we have a much more 
difficult situation to deal with than we 
did in 1960 or 1961. 7 .7 

When we talk about strong measures 
today, particularly when we imply 
force even though we may not say it, 
we are in reality talking about. a direct 
confrontation of the ipilitary forces of 
the United States , with .the military 
forces of the Soviet, Union, unless we 
first are successful in getting these 


7,7 Furthermore, we must keep in mind 
.that today, when we suggest further ac- 
tion, either in the form of a blockade or 
a raid, this involves the use of force. 
And force, of course, means war. It 
might be limited and small— or it might 
be unlimited and staggering in its con- 
sequences. When we embark on a block- 
ade of an island like Cuba, for it to be 
effective the blockader must make up 
his mind he may have to go to the length 
of shooting and sinking a surface ship as 
one starts into Cuba with supplies and 
personnel, or of shooting down an air- 
craft which is loaded with supplies and 
personnel. 

In any event, the act of shooting a 
plane or a ship is an act of war and, 
as , the President said in his last news 
conference, any such action on our part 
will probably call up an immediate 
response. 

Furthermore, let us be sure when we 
talk of force and war we know what we 
are talking about. This use of force, 
this war we are talking about, is not a 
cold war waged in the daily press and 
over the conference tables. It is not a 
war of words in which our Secretary 'of 
Defense corrects the blusterings of the 
Soviet Defense Minister on the number 
of .operative U.S. missiles or the size of 
our thermonuclear bombs. Not even a 
guerrilla war in which railroad bridges 
are destroyed and crops burned or sugar 
mills sabotaged. 

We are talking about a war in which 


OI tne soviet, y niop , . unless w e troops storm a beachhead, where. pla- 
are successfiii getting these . toons are sent to knock out a bunker, 
forces put of Cuba. jk pQPfro&ta-.. a war in which villages are destroyed by 

tI 01 ^ j Soviet Union and the artillery fire, a war in which lives would 

United States forces yye., have not had be lost and men maimed and crippled for 

thus far m our hi|tofT. , . fife, a war which could well leave father- 

During the Korean : war, while we less thousands. of children., 
fought the Red Chinese and undoubtedly There may be some who think that 

operated^ now is the time for war. Some who ad- 
clande. stmejy under^coj^r ja£ J3jg * Nprtll _ vacate, rather glibly, that American 
Koreans . #|W/Qr _ forces turned quickly on Castro's Cuba — 

ever, so long as the §ov|etjqiilttary troops and get the job over with. It may come 
remain in Cuba, the prospectsofescalat- to .that, but everyone should know ex- 
ing action in Cuba iAto total ,war are actly what they are talking about. I 
infinitely greater because any unilateral hope they have given thought to not 
action against Cuba, or even action led just the phrases but the consequences as 
by U.S. forces puts, for the first time,_ well. 


F-104 Starfighter .ill performance and 
all piloted, we must presume, by skilled 
.aviators and .directed by 200 modern 

.radars? .. 

...... How.jnany soldiers would be lost in 

subduing a force of some 75,000 regular 
and, we must presume, fanatically in- 
doctrinated . troops, fighting on their 
home.^ground, and backed by at least 
100,000 militiamen and 100,000 home 
guard troops? 

....... They are fully equipped with tanks, 

field artillery pieces, antitank guns and 
other modern weapons. They are a for- 
midable force and would be operating 
defensively, taking a tremendous toll of 
any liberating force. 

Once a beachhead for the liberating 
force was established how long would 
the battle for the island take? 

How many casualties, American 
casualties, would it cost to subdue Cuba? 

I have no access to contingency plans 
but we hear figures such as a month 
and 100,000 casualties. I gather that our 
military planners see no quick, glorious 
. charge up San Juan Hill now. Rather 
they envision a long, grueling, and 
bloody war waged in the most exhausting 
and savage tradition of the 20th century 
world wars. 

And would the war for the liberation 
of Cuba remain limited? 

I challenge anyone to say he knows. 
We can carry on some logical specula- 
tion. It might be a war confined to the 
island of Cuba and the waters surround- 
ing it. 

Or it might be *a war which precipitates 
a Soviet move into Berlin with all that 
implies. Or action in Cuba might pre- 
cipitate full-scale conflict in southeast 
Asia, particularly South Vietnam or 
Laos. 

Or how do we know that the war to 
liberate Cuba will not really touch off 
the total thermonuclear conflict which 
each of us prays daily will not occur. 
Soviet Defense Minister. Malinovsky says 
it will,. Can we assume he does not 
mean it? 

Our Defense Secretary has said we will 
defend Berlin — with nuclear bombs if 
necessary — and I am sure every man 
in this Chamber approves this stand and 
knows that Mr. McNamara spoke for the 
President when he said it. We know the 
United States means it, that we will 
defend West Berlin and if necessary with 
nuclear weapons. 
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Malinovsky has said essentially the 
same thing about , Cuba. Can we be cer- 
fie does t not mpm, w;hat He said? 
Cia .wp be as eertalri that he does not 
meaa4t as we, are certain that, Secretary 
McNamara does? 

v ; I do, not know. To take action which 
~~ ; uld imperil the national existence on 
uiC basis pf\A pleasant" and encouraging 
assumption would be one of . the greatest 
gambles fix .history. Ibelieye that it is 
within, .the qo^te^t of real and violent 
warfare that the .calls for a blockade 
or an all-out assault on Cuba must be 
palpated* Welb ii war is, the final 
afcsWer* {f any Member of this Chamber 
feels it . Is worth ii at this point in order 
to clear Eussian troops from Cuba, he is 
Jh the right place to call for It, 

; As we ali know, Congress has the right 
to declare, war oh Russia, on Cuba, and 
the first step is for one of the Members 
of the body to submit a resolution declar- 
ing the existence of a state of war* This 
has hot yet been done* and I do^ not think 
it will be done .any time soon/ . 

However, ; whilq the consequences of 
ah?, Meaningful action are extremely 
grave, we miist nevertheless not be 
frightened out of doing our duty or living 
ftp to our traditions of fighting for 
freedom* 

; As we look at the present situation 
grid talk about It with some. appreciation 
Of what, we are talking about, let us 
not fail to offer solutions, if we think we 
have them, but let us make whatever 
suggestions we have in the realization 
that the problem is a bipartisan matter 
Jhd that if we become totally involved, 
bullets, do not merely pick out Democrats 
Republicans , Neither, red-blooded 
Americans nor bullets know partisanship. 

Iri this context of understanding, with- 
out political motivations and only in an 
effort to be helpful to the President of 
e. united States, who, of course, has 
ma k e the filial decision for all in this 
atiori on matters, of this character, 
.would like for the next few minutes to 
discuss, the situation as it exists today, 
and what 1 think we may have to do in 
the future, and why. 

I think we must first settle in our 
ds. whether or not this Nation can 

m abl 

l Cuba. 

I know that there is a small body of 
pinion that would say because Cuba is 
w too dangerous, for us. to fool with, 
ref ore, we should do nothing about it 
pepl ignore It and nope it goes away. 

I am not one of those who subscribe 
that theory of hoping it will go away. 
>r hope has yet to remove a Communist 
ctatorship anywhere in the world, 
Tightly controlled. police states do not 
£her on the Yinel I do not believe the 
ommunists will .surrender merely be- 
rnse wenope they will. 

•-There are others who subscribe to the 
ntaipment theory as the policy to fol- 
w under present circumstances — the 
test, policy to follow. Containment is 
recognition of the status quo within 
» country, while at the same time re- 
tricting its overt actions, outside its 
rders* However, the danger from 
uba today does riot lie solely in the fact 


Castro and communism 


that it, may attack . over the border a 
neighbor country. We are pledged to 
and we can easily stop that* 

the danger in a continuing Commu- 
nist government in Cuba, even though 
contained within Cuba’s physical boun- 
daries, lies in that Cuba will continue as 
it is t now, the fountainhead of subver- 
sion, propaganda and training. We can 
stop the exportation of its troops to oth- 
er lands, but we cannot stop the exporta- 
tion of its ideas, its propaganda, its 
training of subversives. 

Millions of tons of literature depart 
Cuba for other Central and South Amer- 
ican countries every month* Propagan- 
da broadcasts to Central and. South 
America have been increased in the last 
18 months from 80 hours a week to over 
150 hours. 

JohnMcCone* Director of the CIA. ad- 
mitted recently, and it was made public, 
that . some . L50O revolutionaries from 
other Central and South American coun- 
tries trained in Cuba last year. This 
type of activity is almost impossible to 
stop, short of extirpating the Commu- 
nist government Itself . 

However, the greatest danger of a 
“contained” but “continuing” Cuba un- 
der communism Is that it negates and 
readers ineffective our long-range pro- 
gram of helping our Latin American 
neighbors through the Alliance for 
Progress. 

As we all know, Alianza Para el Pro- 
greso is a program calculated to build up 
the economy, the standards of living, and 
the literacy of the people, through eco- 
nomic and technical aid from the United 
States, while simultaneously effecting 
tax, land and social reform from within. 

It envisions the expenditure of U.S. 
funds In the neighborhood of close to 
$1 billion each year for 10 years. For 
this noble purpose, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Latin America needs 90 percent 
more funds than this. It was reasoned 
that these additional large sums would 
be supplied from two sources: First, the 
country itself; and second, private capi- 
tal However, neither of these two 
sources is available if communism re- 
mains in Cuba. 

As the Alliance was planned, 80 per- 
cent of the contribution was to be made 
by the Latins themselves, both through 
their governments and through private 
investment. However, with local gov- 
ernments. such as Venezuela, expending 
their time and energies in building up 
.their armed forces, staying busy putting 
down. Cuban instigated riots, spending 
their money and energies on day-to-day 
existence, the deep economic and social 
problems will never get either the at- 
tention or the money which their so- 
lutfon require. 

And private investment, either of Latin 
American or United States origin* is ob- 
viously going to look for more stable and 
secure markets, even if the interest rate 
is not as high as it currently is in Latin 
America. A corporate executive is not 
going to put his stockholders* money into 
an qrea where it might be confiscated 
without any reimbursement, as was done 
in Cuba, nor is a private individual going 
to invest his savings in a land which 


may fall under a Communist influence 
at any given moment. 

As an example, the flow of new U.S. 
private investment in South America has 
plummeted in recent years. In 1957 U.S. 
citizens and businesses put $1,164 million 
in direct investment into the area. By 
1961 direct new investment had dropped, 
to. only $141 million, a drop of more than 
70 percent. This figure comes from the 
Bureau of International Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Government sources estimate that 
when the 1962 totals are finally calcu- 
lated they will show a flow back to the 
United States of more than $10 million. 
In other words, more U.S. private cap- 
ital was pulled out than was put into 
Latin America in 1 962 . 

In the case of needed private invest- 
ment from Latin sources themselves, the 
situation appears equally critical. 

Because of the threat of a Communist- 
type dictatorship in most every country 
of South America, local capital is fleeing 
in enormous amounts out of Latin Amer- 
ica into banks and investment in Switz- 
erland, Great Britain, the United States, 
and even Hong Kong. 

The Alliance for Progress is the most 
realistic, long-term attempt we have 
ever made to help the Latin American 
nations out of the cycle of poverty, ig- 
norance, and illness, in which for cen- 
turies they have been caught. It must 
not fail if we are to keep the countries 
to the south of us in the column of the 
free world. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the continued existence of Castro’s 
Cuba insures its eventual failure. Be- 
cause the Alliance, operating by itself 
does not have the money to do the job, 
because the U.S. Treasury cannot fill the 
vacuum caused by the fear of investment 
on the part of outside private capital 
and the flight of local capital. 

This means, Mr. President, that Fidel 
Castro and communism must go before 
we can get moving on the big job of 
realizing the aims and ambitions of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

How then can we get Castro and com- 
munism out of Cuba? I see only two 
alternatives. 

First, we can, through various sources, 
attempt to foster an internal defection 
and uprising against Castro — in effect, 
turn Castro’s own weapons back on him. 
This has some appeal primarily because 
It looks easy, but the lessons learned 
from East Germany and Hungary cause 
some pessimism. A rebellion against a 
tightly controlled police state is not 
likely to succeed. 

No doubt there are .in, Cuba huge 
numbers of people among the military, 
the campesinos, the laborers, and, in 
fact, among all groups and classes, who 
are praying for the demise of Castro and 
the Communists. But iri a land under 
communism/ overridden with informers, 
and disciplined by brutal secret police, 
the organization and execution of a re- 
volt or mass defection is an infinitely 
difficult tiling. Perhaps it could be suc- 
cessful in Cuba, but being realistic rather 
than romantic, we should not count on 
it. 
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It seems to me in searching for a plan 
oi attack, we must face up to the fact 
that there is no easy or inexpensive 
short-run solution to the problem of 
Castro and communism. There was in 

1959. It might have still been easy in 

1960, but no longer. 

Realizing the problem of Castro and 
communism will not be solved overnight, 
I suggest, putting into action a long- 
range ' plan which envisions only ulti- 
mately, and, in the final analysis, if need 
be, the use of force in order to get rid of 
Fidel Castro. 

However, if it comes to force, the pro- 
gram envisions Latins and. Cubans, who 
believe in freedom, leading that force 
against the Latin Communists of Fidel 
Castro. In other words, the program 
envisions Latins-for-freedom versus 
Latins-for-dictatorship. 

After all, the problems posed by Castro 
are greatest with respect to the Latin 
American nations, and as such it is the 
Latin nations which should begin to bear 
an increasing responsibility for bringing 
about a solution. 

More specifically, communism has es- 
tablished its hemispheric,, fortress in 
* Cuba and, in the final analysis, it should 
be, and can be the Cubans who assume 
the leadership in what will have to be 
of necessity a joint undertaking. . 

The value of turning to the Latins to 
provide the leadership and most of the 
manpower required to do the job, re- 
turns the problem to its proper place 
-as a Western Hemisphere problem, to 
be handled within the framework of al- 
ready existing treaties and agreements 
entered into by all the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Furthermore, there is no sense in pur- 
posely bringing about a situation in 
Which Mr. Khrushchev, already ignomin- 
iously removing his missiles, from Cuba 
is required once again to either back 
down or fight, because of .direct con- 
frontation with our troops, or a specific 
challenge from us, ; 

1 do not know, and I do not believe 
anyone does, just how far Mr. Khru- 
shchev believes he can back up before he 
destroys his own position, with his ally 
. the belligerent Chinese, Reds, or with his 
own military leaders .within the Soviet 
Union. 

I see no point in plotting a course at 
this time that does not afford Mr. 
Khrushchev a door through which he can 
move to avoid confrontation with us, if 
he wants to. This- program which I 
shall suggest, in which the action taken 
is called for and lead by Cubans and 
Latins, in some measure avoids the con- 
frontation and thereby lessens the pos- 
sibility that, if and when force comes into 
use, the encounter will escalate into total 
war or nuclear war. 

If the Cubans and other freedom-lov- 
ing Latins are to take charge, of the 
Castro problem, there must be a rallying 
point for them, a central body which can 
focus and direct their efforts. I see no 
group which can do this, which can 
speak in the name of all the .Cuban peo- 
ple, except a fully constituted Govern- 
ment-in-exile which is recognized by us 
and other hemispheric nations. We 
should acknowledge its power to make 


treaties, conduct foreign relations, bor- 
row money, establish armed forces, and 
enter into all activities of a regularly 
Constituted government. As I under- 
stand it, from international lawyers deal- 
ing regularly with such matters, our 
recognition of an exile government would 
be preceded by withdrawal of recogni- 
tion of the present regime. 

The only argument I have heard 
against such a government-in-exile is 
How will it be formed when all the exiles 
are divided as to who or what group will 
lead it? 

. First, I am certain that any govern- 
ment selected by the Government of the 
United States and announced as the 
exile Government of Cuba will, iir fact, 
be the Government-in-exile* However, 
there is a more democratic method of 
procedure if our officials want to follow 
it, . . 

The tr.s. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and Refugee Committee 
have the names and addresses of every 
refugee in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. Why not send each one a ballot, 
asking him or her to write their first, 
second, or third choices down — sort of 
like an absentee ballot here in all our 
States of the United States. 

It would be relatively simple to carry 
out a poll by mail and under the super- 
vision of a group of prominent exiled 
Cuban jurists, in which each exiled 
Cuban adult is asked for a free expres- 
sion of who should head an exile Gov- 
ernment. No doubt, there would be some 
errors and duplication — this is inevi- 
table — but it would provide a consensus 
and would give support to. the man or 
men who finally act as the Government- 
in-exile. 

Once it was established who the Cuban 
people had selected to lead the fight to 
free their homeland, UJ3. recognition 
should be immediate. 

This would emphasize to the other 
hemispheric nations that the efforts of 
free Cubans to expunge communism 
from Cuba have our full support and 
lead to recognition of the exile Gov- 
ernment by other hemispheric nations. 

Moreover, there are nations jn Latin 
America which would act as host to the 
Government-in-exile. I will not bring 
about their subjection to pressure and 
harassment by mentioning their names 
here. But they have made it clear that 
they would allow a Cuban Government- 
in-exile to operate from their soil. 

I am not suggesting that the Govern- 
ment-in-exile be the government which 
takes over the power of Cuba once the 
freedom of the Cuban homeland has been 
regained. On the contrary, it should be 
understood that the Cuban Government 
in exile maintains our recognition only 
so long as it takes to free Cuba and, 
thereafter, hold a democratic election on 
Cuban soil with all the people of Cuba 
participating. 

Once formed and established, the 
Cuban Government, under the Rio 
Treaty of 1947, the Caracas Agreement 
of 1954, the Punte del Este agreements 
of 1961, and, in fact, the basic provi- 
sions of the Organization of American 
States, could call upon all the nations of 
;the Western Hemisphere for military 


and financial assistance. And under 
those provisions we and the other na- 
tions are legally and/or normally obliged 
to help. With this military equipment, 
they could begin to tighten the noose on 
Fidel Castro. 

The Cuban Government -iri- exile would 
itself be able to, with the use of PT boats 
and other craft acquired from through- 
out the hemisphere; place a selective 
type blockade on the Island of Cuba, 
cutting off the supply of oil and other 
essential supplies heeded for Castro's 
armed forces. 

Simultaneously, it could foster defec- 
tion within Cuba by providing arms and 
munitions to those who would turn 
against Castro. This, I submit, is the 
only realistic course to follow for those 
Who rely on the defection from within 
alternative., Help from outside Cuba is 
needed, and Cubans could supply it all. 

Propaganda barrages could be estab- 
lished with Cubans talking to Cubans. 
The Government-in-exile could ask and 
insit, under the treaties, that all Latin 
American nations which had not already 
done so, close their shores to Castro’s 
embassies. This would stop most of the 
subversive propaganda now flowing out 
of Cuba. The Cuban Government, act- 
ing in the name of freedom, could ask 
that all trade with Castro be stopped. 
They can ask this cooperation from all 
members of the OAS, whereas the United 
States which is, technically, not directly 
involved, could not. 

Cubans could easily smuggle goods to 
the underground in Cuba without having 
to run the gauntlet of the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Border Patrol officials, who npw 
stop them and defeat their major efforts. 

There is a. good chance that such an 
exile Government, supported and sup- 
plied by all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, could nourish sufficient de- 
fection within Cuba to topple Castro, 
and, of course, that is to be desired. 

But, if in the final; analysis it were 
needed, that exile Government could un- 
dertake the liberation of its home by the 
force of arms. As a member of the OAS, 
and under the provision of the treaties 
of Rio and Caracas this Government 
could pall on other member nations for 
whatever assistance would be required — 
including arms— to bring about a suc- 
cessful conclusion to their efforts. Un- 
der the commitments imposed on the 
United States and the other hemispheric 
nations by longstanding treaties, we 
would be legally bound and acting within 
the dictates of our international obliga- 
tions in answering the Cuban exile Gov- 
ernment's request for help. 

Surely, we and the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere would respond, 
just as we responded to the call of the 
English and French in World Wars I and 
II. We would* respond because we be- 
lieve in freedom and the right of self- 
determination/and it is just as precious 
and dead in this hemisphere as in the 
Continent of Europe or the far away 
reaches of southeast Asia. 

The proposal is not a roadmap to 
utopia. Liberation of Cuba by forces 
directed by a government-in-exile is a 
long-range prospect. There would have 
to be a time-consuming buildup of 
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SbVernHifetifal organizations, ’ operating 
iiricfe'. aHa troops: ’ The problems would 
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'WUfiethw the vaHous groups of Cu- « 
' Weffles than there Is to divide them, s 
mtfW 'promise of realistic help In re- J 
'tonfng’to a' free homeland would be a S 
'tftfwtfful lever In bringing about pres- t 
jure in the direction of unity. c 

’^Koii^y orgfihfeed emd motivated, I 
’freT ffiat it 'could take effective action. « 
i befieve that' people by the hundreds of 1 
mt^anfls hn the Latin American con- t 
^ffner^froin the humblest campeSlnos to 
Chiefs pf 1 state would realize that this * 
CbverimMt" %as’ acting for all of them i 
i£d would make common cause with it. < 
Tensof thousands of young men from ' 
all over the continent would, 1 believe, ■ 
"Join the "ranks' or Its fighting forces. 
This 'exfle-Governm«lt could provide a j 
living Illustration that the battle cry 
' fflffi ejrqm still rings Nearest In the hu- 

dovernmeht-ln-exhe Is 'the 
force which, 'acting on behalf of and In 
■Ihe name of the Cuban people, can bring 
Soutthe liberation of their island. 
'SSfc Is the group which can properly 
any' and all action necessary to 
. wage a war of liberation. 

-t^Gnce conununtsm and Castroism are 
» Eliminated in tuba the United States 

- ntot continue its interest in Latin 
America. We must continue our pro- 
gram Of long-range assistance to enable 

; 4he Latin governments to bring about 
better life for their people. We must 
» reform out thinking and remember that 
We exist side by side, interdependent. 

• .whether commuhlsm * threatens or not. 

'fir. President; ! said early in my re- 
marks that t believe one day Cubans 
’ again enjoy the blessing's of liberty, 

freedom; f fcnd self-governihent. Ko 
member of this body wants more than I 
to see that day come and to hasten its 
approach. 

v <* u t txav^ today presented a plan which 
tmnkczn free Cuba; TfeeT it is a'sen- 
: Wsle and logical course 6f action and 
;;MWiehi,lt' tb k thqse who are searching 
•for ways and drive eommu- 

from the hemisphere. In the final 
i analysis the President of the United 
rotates makes the final judgment — the 
J Ultimate decision, as to what will be 

- • this Nations course df operation. I am 

gore he is prayerfully considering all pro- 
%66&Is suggested ' as ’to what course to 
, fcfllow. whatever his decision I Intend 
. : togufiport the President in whatever ac- 
! he takes, t know that all citizens 

> »nd patriots will do likewise. 

• SENATE ‘ SHOOTD ^NVESTTGATE 

threatened changes in ms 


HRUSSA. * ' ‘Mr’. President, since 
the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
prohOSed changes In the field sttuc- 
fhe' Thterhal Revenue Service on 
r a^ niMher of ’Behalors have 
voiced deep concern, het me say that I 
"tSly ^ share tmr'cdhcem 'The cogent 
stfppftrting such proteste merit 


the cardful attention of those responsl- 
ble in the administration for the pro- D 

posals. ^ 

Apart from the political implications m 
involved in the proposed changes, they a: 
would have a drastic effect on a sub- si 
stantial number of Nebraskans, most of 
whom have served the Internal Revenue d 
Service faithfully for many years. Cer- e: 
tainly the same would be true in the h 
other affected areas. t 

In order to give Commissioner Caplin h 
an opportunity to justify his proposals, t 
I requested specific information about t 
the claimed savings. . Y 

I had thought that my letter did not 
impose unusual demands on the Com- i 
missioned because the high level ad hoc j: 
Committee on Resources Utilization j 
which he appointed early in 1962 to study t 
revisions was to have its recommenda- £ 
tions available by December 1962. How- t 
ever, apparently I raised some questions < 
that this "high level" committee had not < 
considered because, as of this time, the j 
Commissioner has not replied. j 

■ —Thus, I think it is appropriate to dis- ] 

cuss the matter here. 1 

The Commissioner's claim that he can 
accomplish a $5 million annual savings 
without reducing the service, to the tax- 
payer is attractive. However, there is 
serious doubt that it can be accom- 
plished. 

Further doubt has been cast on the 
proposals by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who, upon encountering opposition, 
announced to the press that action 
; would be deferred until he has had more 
; time to review the plans. 

' However welcome this decision is, it 
' w ai not settle the question. The time 

* for review has passed. 

According to a letter sent to all In- 

■ temai Revenue Service employees, the 
5 recommendations of the Committee on 

* Resources Utilization were In the hands 
> of the Treasury Department officials 
I prior to February 7 of this year. Hence, 

8 the Secretary has had a whole month to 

review the pitfgram. ' _ 

i If a further review is to occur, I 

- strongly recommend that the Secretary 
S get together with his Commissioner, be- 
er cause the Commissioner continues to act 

- as if he does not intend to change his 
il plans, 

d it is important that there be a com- 
e plete investigation of the proposals by 
►e the Senate Finance Committee. Other- 
n wise, the plan may be fully implemented 
>- while we are still awaiting a report from 
o the Secretary. Such an investigation 
d would, among other things, scrutinize 
i- the inconsistencies that manifest them- 
is selves in the Commissioner's proposals. 
Consider first the case of Omaha, with 
which I am most familiar. By January 
rr, the Commissioner intends to re- 

duce the present Omaha staff to 

S 03 jj e has indicated that he will try 
to reduce the adverse Impact on these 
ce people as much as possible. He has re- 
al affirmed this position in a recent state- 
c- ment to the press, and a member of his 
>n staff advised my office that those who 
ve wished to remain in the Service will be 
; I retained for at least 2 years at the same 
nt OS rating whether their position is 
rit downgraded or not. 


Mr. President, I do not know how the 
Department can incur the expense of 
moving employees and their families, 
maintain them at the same salary until 
after the 1964 presidential election, and 
still accomplish a net savings. 

Furthermore, the Commissioner in- 
dicated that most of the officials and 
employees whose positions will be elim- 
inated have risen to their present posi- 
tions by doing their work well and 
have experience and skill that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service does not want 
to lose. Nevertheless, he indicated that 
he expects to lose some of their positions. 

While Commissioner Caplin is in the 
process of eliminating skillful and ex- 
perienced personnel the President is 
proposing to increase the number of In- 
ternal Revenue Service employees from 
an estimated 60,300 in fiscal year 1963 to 
64,086 by the end of fiscal 1964. Obvi- 
ously, if the President sees a need for in- 
creasing the present personnel level in 
the Internal Revenue Service by ap- 
proximately 3,700, then certainly he 
must also feel the need to replace the 
employees that will be lost through the 
proposed changes. The replacement of 
long time skillful and experienced per- 
sonnel with new and inexperienced per- 
sonel does not seem to me to be 
consistent with the President's goal of 
obtaining a lean, fit, and efficient estab- 
lishment. 

When the Internal Revenue Service 
was reorganized in 1952, two primary 
objectives were to decentralize service to 
taxpayers and restore integrity and pub- 
lic confidence where it was lacking. 

The proposed plan is hardly consistent 
with the sound objective of decentraliz- 
ing service to the taxpayers. On the 
contrary, Omaha, which is the most 
' nearly central location that could be ob- 
L tained for all the various States in the 
1 present region, is being eliminated in 
5 favor of Chicago. Chicago, on the other 

* hand, is at the extreme eastern edge of 
} the proposed region. It is difficult to 

visualize how the Commissioner expects 
1 to accomplish a savings by this move 
f when he is obviously increasing the cost 
“ of employee travel within the region? 

1 Furthermore, in an attempt to justify 
s the move from New York to Boston, the 
argument has been advanced that it will 
” place the regional office closer to the 
y Automatic Data Processing Center at 

* Lawrence, Mass, If this is the reason 
1 for the New York move, then how can 
Q the Omaha move be justified? Under 
a the present regional structure, the ADP 
® service center is scheduled for Kansas 
l “ City, Mo., just 175 miles from Omaha. 

If the regional office is moved to Chicago, 
h the ADP center will be 500 miles away. 
7 In his fiscal 1962 report. Commissioner 
Caplin referred to the "blue ribbon” pro- 
50 gram which was launched by the Serv- 
y ice in 1956 for the purpose of increasing 
the caliber and productivity of its work 
force. The Commissioner noted that — 
since that time the Service has been con- 

15 ducting vigorous college recruitment cam- 
10 palgns to attract top- quality applicants to 

enter revenue employment, and, at the same 

16 time, has provided training to enhance em- 
is ployees' ability to perform at the full-work- 
ing level. 
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compllshment, properly understood and 
properly sustained, can be a major reinforce- 
ment to our whole society — as a demonstra- 
tion of effective action for high purposes. It 
is time for us to speak and work a whole 
lot harder to this end, so that the winds may 
blow, the windmills work— and all of us be 
ptOUd. 

- ■ ». # ■■ ' ; i' ; • ' > 

PROBLEMS Of URBAN GROWTH 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are all pretty niuch aware 
of the tremendous population growth 
and changes that are taking place in the 
major metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try, but we have badly ignored tWprob- 
lems that have arisen and neglected 
ways of coping with tjiem, so that we 
might achieve the best possible living 
environment for the vast majority^ of 
the American people who are urban ahd 
suburban dwellers. ...... \ 

A most interesting article on this sub-\ 
ject recently appeared in the Jersey 1 
Journal, February 4, written by Dr. 
Stanley Worton, of Jersey City State 
College. 

After describing the implications of 
downtown deterioration, suburban 
Sprawl, and traffic congestion, Dr. Wor- 
ton suggests that our metropolitan areas 
consider reviving “the old natural cor- 
ridor-type development that came with 
the railroads in the last century” as a 
Way of shaping a more satisfying en- 
vironment for all. 

While obviously no one solution will 
meet the almost infinite variety of needs 
and desires, of our urban areas across 
the country, this pattern of development 
certainly warrants very careful study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be included in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record., 
as follows: 

A Broader Regional Approach: Will Help 

Solve . Urban Blight— J CSC Professor 

Considers “Spread City? Problem 
(By Dr. Stanley N. Worton) 

The bulldozers are busy. The countryside 


More than 16 million persons— 1 out of 
every 11 Americans — live here. They inhabit 
22 counties in 3 States; 9 of the counties— 
our own Hudson is 1 of them — are in New 
Jersey. 

How can this region change the direction 
of its development and avoid its fate? It 
can , da so only when we the people who live 
and work in it recognize what will be hap- 
pening to us and then decide to do some- 
thing about it. ... . .. 

But first we must see how we got to be the 
way we are. 

Basic to any human settlement are the 
opportunities for jobs present in the area. 
The New York metropolitan region got its 
start as a port of entry for people and for 
gpods. It continued to grow, not. only be- 
cause it developed into a great port, but be- 
cause of the. forms of economic activity that 
developed out of its role in commerce. . 

In addition to light and heavy industry 
and all forms of transport, there are concen- 
trated here the financial community, the 
printing trades, advertising, public relations, 
and management experts, designers, whole- 

S l retail centers, nonprofit corpora- 
Ld foundations, health and welfare 
Lp, cultural and entertainment faclli-, 
a host of specialized services. '/ 
m economic mix requires a treinpn- 
servoir of manpower, skills, f and 
raient. The residents of this region p/ovide 
these qualities to a degree unmatcb/ci any- 
where in tn^ world. / 

So concentrated are the enterprises in- 
volved that ofi^- third of the more than 6% 
million jobs arAin lower Manhattan. An- 
other one-third afee in the ha/bor band — the 
rest of the core area — in cities like Jersey 
City, Bayonne, Keaimy, IJOboken, Weehaw- 
ken. Union City, Wes\ N^w York, and North 
Bergen. One-fifth ark in the inner ring 
of suburbs, and the renufinder in the outer 
ring, or hinterland. / \ 

However, in recent yearsVhere has been an 
outward movement of jobs\ The trend has 
been to go suburban. Indutory has found 
that the time flic tor is more important than 
the distance factor and it has Been locating 
along the highways or in industrial parks. 
Here they, establish themselves Non large 
tracts of /and in sprawling, one-storv plants 
with plenty of parking space. Acreage is 
cheap $md taxes are low— at first. \ '■ * 

Thf movement to the suburbs got its start 
at the end of World War II because of iNie 
pe^t-up demand for housing and the fact 
that it was cheaper to buy a house in theS 


ds being subdivided into larger aha larger suburbs under a veterans’ or FHA mortgage 
^lots for ranch-style, split-level, and colonial /than to rent an apartment in the city, 
toornes. Shopping centers are springing up/ But it was more than lust a matter of 
like mushrooms. Industry is spreading oujf economics. Suburbia became a form of 
_n all directions along the highways or on status and a choice of a way of life-r-open 
scattered sites, space, grass and trees, a big backyard, com - 

Meanwhile, urban „ blight continues to munity life, small local government good 
ipread. The problems of congestion /dirt, schools, and low taxes. 

noise, air pollution, and lack of parking and Many of those who rushed into suburban 
•lay space are on the increase. There is an life soon found that although each had more 
^odus from the older cities of fancies with space in his backyard, he also had space to 
ailldren * ” / cover to reach his destination— the job. 

Does this mean that the great metropolis stores, and other facilities. Hence the two- 
■* we are a P aI> t is on tfie way out, car family and the need to chauffeur the chil- 

ated to extinction like the dihosaur or the dren around from activity to activity. As 
_ / ' more people moved to the suburbs, the coun- 

wui the entire region Boon become a tryside was pushed farther and farther away. 
Drawling mass of continuous residential and In addition, the price tags on homes rose 
■dustrial development Without 1 inch of rapidly. 

f£ ace? / . ’ With the need for more schools, sidewalks. 

Will our central cities be left to the old sewers, and new services, taxes shot sky- 
-uples, the single people, the wealthy, the high. Taking care of home and lawn became 
Dry poor, and to minority groups who are almost a second Job. Direct personal con- 
»t welcome elsewhere? tacts proved to be no more effective in in- 

■The answer to all. these questions must be fluencing local government than the ener- 
s emphatic “No.”' getic civic organization with know-how in 

The New York metropolitan area is the the cit V- 

sateSt region in the Nation, if not in the If this is the way things are now, what 
Eire world. It is unsurpassed as a center does the future hold for us? What will the 
industry, commerce and finance, of enter- metropolitan region be like 25 years from 
-ninent and culture, of education, and, yes, now? 

living as well. The Regional Plan Association, a non- 


profit civic organization engaged in research 
on the development of the metropolitan 
area, has made a number of projections on 
the region’s growth. It ds estimated that 
by 1985 the population of the 22-county area 
will increase from 16 million to 22 million, 
an addition equal to the present populations 
of Chicago and Philadelphia combined. The 
increase will be the largest of any 25 -year 
period in our history, even including the 
years of heavy immigration early in the 
century.. . 

As for the kind of residential development 
that is taking place outside our cities and 
Will continue to develop if present trends 
continue, Regional/ iPlan Association has 
coined a phrase tq,4escribe it: “spread- city.'" 

It is a sparsely settled, homogenized Los 
Angeles. It not a true city because it 
lacks center^ it is not a suburb because it 
is not attached to a central city. Nor is it 
truly rupfi, for it is loosely covered with 
houses /nd urban facilities. 

Th^re will be no “downtown" where shops, 
restaurants, movies, and specialized services 
arr concentrated. The pulse and excite- 
ment, the variety, the culture that has at- 
tracted man to the city throughout history 
/ will be gone. .. 

The effects of spread-city will not be felt 
only by those who live in it, but by all the 
inhabitants of the metropolitan region. 
Traffic congestion and travel time will con- 
tinue to mount. Although factories may 
move farther out in the hinterland, their 
workers will not follow because they won't 
be able to afford the new one-family houses 
on large lots. It wifi be the executive-pro- 
fessional classes who will move out, but their 
Jobs will continue to be in the core areas. 
This will result in a f6rm of reverse com- 
muting. 

As Mason Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has so aptly put it: “The greatest 
evil that we face is not the slum or even 
the inextricable traffic jam, but rather an 
emptiness or meaninglessness of our day-to- 
day existence. A tremendous amount of 
time which could be lived through and fen- 
joyed has been thrown carelessly away on 
utterly meaningless experiences— most of 
them behind the wheel of the automobile.. 
I suggest to you further that meaningless- 
ness is a malignant disease. If we allow it 
to feed on 2 hours of our day, it will soon 
begin to spread to the rest. 

What is bringing about the development 
of spread-city? Do the people of the metro- 

* i prefer this mode of living? 

d a cause, perhaps a solution 
■ • 

rs to these questions can be 
fact that the vacant land now 
led for housing is zoned at an 
□-thirds of an acre for a one- 
This land is found in about 
the metropolitan area with an 
ation of- 10,000 each. 

•eason for this policy is local 
Jots mean fewer houses, fewer 
houses mean l^ss families and fewer chil- 
dren, fewer children means fewer schools, 
fewer Schools mean less taxes. Apartment 
building and industry would help, but they 
cause a loss of prestige. 

What is at the heart of the problem, then, 
is the best use of lanoh-— new land to be de- 
veloped and the reuse oftpld land. 

A workable solution to the problems of the 
region already exists. What^ieeds to_ be done 
is to revive the . old natural oprridor-type of 
development that came with t&e railroads in 
the last century. As the railrb^ds fanned 
out in different directions from the major 
cities into the countryside, towns sprang up 
along the way spaced like beads on a chain. 

If this pattern were repeated again, we would 
have commercial centers and industrial 
clusters springing up around train stations 
and highway Interchanges. Here, too, would 
be most of the apartment houses^ Spread- 
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{fa* 'out from 'thftwj rfSfatefs faMbably wouHTb# 
gafdefi " tipftrtfflents and attached houses; 
SVfW&ef hut would he one-family house® on 
«fcall lots; still further one-family houses 
cm Iftiwe lots. v — * — • 

sUtertsatlve to building the region 
abound ’excfusl ve au tom obi 1 e travel would be 
til a much faster and cheaper 
Service, The railroads are 
Ids! oh «ielr commuter lines and 
seem most willing to abandon them. A pub- 
Uc ageflcf cohld supervise the region’s rail 
network air a whole and fit it to total needs. 
J£ #puld set Standards and fares and provide 
higher speed, up-to-date equipment, fre- 
quent service, and more convenient stops 


or network of rapid transit 
connecting cities and inner sub- 
urbs and in turn linked to the outer towns 
by explrsir buses 'or existing rail lines would 
provide a logical pattern for the industrial 
and residential development of the future. 
A,. Start has" been made with the port au* 
i£onty i B takeover 6f the Hudson and Man- 
hattan lines: ' But this is Just a beginning. 
•' AU fhesi programs would have a direct 
effefct upon Impr o ving" the core cities. But 
specific action" must also be taken along the 
.following lines* to make urban life more 
attractive: • * • i . . ,, 

1. Dramatically Increase State aid for iow- 
y j fl middle-income housing and for im- 
sbhoOTs: 

: : ^/'Revamp taxation so that high-rise 
^partfheht houses (the potential slums of 
■tomorrow) are not the sole form of urban 
renewal. Congestion is bad for family life, 
jri 8, Encourage Individual home Improve- 
ment; do not discourage It by penalising the 
,proer .with a higher assessment when he 
|pi|ces improvements. 

'4, Spread public housing into the suburbs, 
rather than raise the density of the core 
cities. ' ' ' 

6. Recognize that a city Is more than Just 
.amaw of buildings: Families, especially new 
arrivals, need training and education in 
group living and civic responsibility. 

. 0, Allow minority groups, whose purchas- 

ing po^ef has ' risen meteoricaliy in recent 
years/to hlftke their contribution to urban 
living. ’ 

•>'Ho metropolitan area in the world can 
'Offer mbfre than ttils one. Whether we allow 
• it to get out of Joint or make use of the 
technology and planning at our disposal to 
improve conditions depends on how many 
care and how much they care. 



srrtrAtfdk' ’ 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, were 
it not for the fact that it comes 10 years 
too late, I would be most gratified by the 
unprecedented interest expressed in this 
body in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
' torus with Latin America — particularly 
Cuba — and our newly developed atfcen- 
*tion to the political and economic condi- 
tions existing on that continent. 

FBSSENT I NT E RE S T TW CtfBX 

5 There UsOfl to be whole weeks, indeed 
'months, when no word concerning the 
aspirations add needs of our Latin neigh- 
'tofs Was spoken in the Congress, Some- 
times years ' would go by without any 

* tangible Action being taken by this body 

* tb alleviate the problems !n Latin Amer- 
ica, 6f to enable those people to better 
d6fve theTr own problems, Latin America 
•Waa hdt In vd£Ue then. Headlines pro- 
claiming what a prominent American 
•statesman or ordinary Member of Con- 
gress said about South America did not 


dome easily in those days. How it seems 
the whole Nation, including those — or 
perhaps I should say especially those — 
who were most quiet then talk of little 
but the southern continent. There has 
been a change in interest and focus. 
What brought about the change? It was 
the admission of Communist adherence 
by a man, named Fidel Castro, who fol- 
lowed the typical pattern of shouting for 
liberty and democracy, while totally 
crushing the Cuban people and burying 
their once bright aspirations for a better 
life in an improved democracy. 

I hope that after the present danger 
exemplified by Castro's Cuba has ceased 
to exist — and one day it will, for I fully 
believe the Cubans will again one day 
be free — our interest in the welfare of 
our Latin neighbors will continue. 

I hope that we will not quickly forget 
these dangerous and unhappy days, but 
will forever be mindful that our own 
Nation's security and well-being are in- 
extricably bound up with that of Cuba 
and our Latin neighbors to the south. 

One of my deepest convictions Is that 
In Today's world, where jet-powered air- 
planes, missiles, and rocketry pull us 
ever closer physically, our dependence on 
and need for each other grow propor- 
tionately. The two continents of this 
Western Hemisphere are indissolubly 
bound together. Like the legendary 
Siamese twins, one cannot maintain a 
viable existence without the other. Rec- 
ognition of this fact by the Congress is 
a necessary step in insuring that our 
own Nation's future remains economi- 
cally and politically secure. 

SMA THERA' LONG-STANDING INTEREST IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

It was with this In mind that, over the 
past 12 years, I spoke more than 170 
times in the Senate — sometimes briefly, 
often at iength — trying to call attention 
to the progressive deterioration in our 
relations with Latin America from that 
time in World War II, when we collabo- 
rated closely with them in joint efforts to 
stop the Nazis. 

I recall, shortly after reaching the 
Senate in 1851, warning, I believe In my 
first speech on this Senate floor of our 
Indifference to our Latin neighbors, and 
tirglng our Government to increase its 
economic assistance to the countries of 
Central and South America. When the 
Foreign Relations Committee in August 
of that year proposed to reduce even the 
small amount of technical assistance 
proposed by the administration for Latin 
America. I told the Senate: 

It seem® to me that we must not lose sight 
of pi^r own security, which means of course 
the well-being And welfare of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Above all, we should 
remember who our friends are. One of the 
great errors for us to make would be to for- 
get these people who not only are In our 
own neighborhood, but with whom we have 
had friendly and beneficial relations for 
many years. 

In July 1854, in another effort to direct 
our thinking southward, I warned of the 
Communist threat in that area by say- 
ing: "We must assist the anti -Com- 
munist forces in Latin America to 
eliminate the conditions of poverty and 


illiteracy in which the seeds of commu- 
nism blossom and flourish. The time for 
action is now.*’ 

With administration and congres- 
sional apathy continuing, I declared in 
June 1956, that “today the Soviet Union 
is moving into Latin America in an at- 
tempt to fill the vacuum we have left 
there." 

Our national leaders in those days 
were apparently acting on the premise 
that the good neighbor policy, enunciated 
and started In the mid-1930's, would 
somehow work in the 1950’s, even though 
we as a nation did no more about it than, 
from time to time, make a speech cal- 
culated to assuage their feelings, but 
nothing more. 

And so, while the United States with 
generosity and good will unparalleled in 
world history granted or loaned over $85 
billion to foreign countries around the 
globe during the years 1947-60, the 21 
nations of Latin America — our neighbors, 
our friends, with 180 million people and 
with the fastest growing population on 
the face of the globe — received on the 
average less than one-fourth of 1 percent 
of this $85 billion total. 

nDEL CASTRO COMES TO POWER 

Fidel Castro’s coming to power in Jan- 
uary 1959 was the beginning of the 
change in attitude. 

We all remember that in the early 
months of 1959 Castro was the most he- 
roic figure in all the hemisphere in the 
eyes of the general public. He was the 
modem Robin Hood, or, more appro- 
priately, a Cuban “Zapata,” the legend- 
ary hill fighter who fought always 
against tyranny. 

Here was that type of man, it was said, 
who could revitalize the Latin American 
nations, who could and would throw off 
the shackles of inequity and oppression, 
who would give the people dignity and 
self-respect, who could operate a govern- 
ment like our own — one of, by, and for 
the people. 

However, Mr. President, there were 
some of us who never believed this prop- 
aganda. 

On January 17, 1959, 2 weeks after 
he came into power, I stated on a tele- 
vision program : 

I reserve judgment on the quality of his 
(Castro’s) ambition, his capacity to admin- 
ister the affairs of Cuba, his understanding 
of democracy and his judgment and toler- 
ance. 

I questioned if “the people of Cuba 
have improved their position by merely 
the change of governments.” 

These were unhappy and unpleasant 
days for me — unhappy because I saw 
communism taking a foothold in the 
Caribbean with the unwitting assistance 
and unstinting applause of many here 
in our own country; unpleasant because 
my opposition to Castro won for me the 
disapproval of not only a large portion 
of my constituents, but virtually all of 
the press. 

During the first week in January 1959, 
following Batista’s flight but before 
Castro had completed his triumphal 
march from the Sierra Maestra, I was 
so concerned about this youthful Caesar, 
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and the danger he constituted to his own 
people and to the hemisphere, that I 
made special calls to Assistant Secretary 
of State Boy Rubottom. I urged him, 
and subsequently Secretary of state 
Herter, not to recognize any government 
set up by Castro until that government 
had held at least one free .election. 

I shall never forget being advised by 
Mr. Rubottom that the American public 
demanded recognition of Castro’s re- 
gime, and this recognition was blithely 
given on January 7. My records reflect 
that 2 days later, on January 9, Mr. Ru- 
bottom and I had further discussion 
about Castrp in my office, and on Jan- 
uary 11 I met with a State department 
delegation in still further discussion of 
the subject of Castro, communism, and 
Cuba. However,, the act had been done 
and frankly met with overwhelming ap- 
proval. . . 

I took a trip around Central and 
South America from January 19 until 
February 10, 19^9, and wherever I went 
in my balks with labor leaders, clergy- 
men, government officials; and others, 
there was quiet but nonetheless great 
apprehension as to. the quality of Cas- 
tro’s intentions. ... ;s . ... . , 

I remember well my personal dismay 
when Castro was invited to address the 

- American Society of Newspaper Editors 
here in Washington in April 1959. I 
recall that he subsequently was invited 
and did appear before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. 

The chairman was kind enough to in- 
vitq me to listen in, and I particularly 
remember the general warmth with 
which Fidel Castro was received. I en- 
deavored to ask him a few questions, but 
had little success as he realized I had 
some doubts about him. When I kept 
asking him when he was going to have 
an election, I recall he responded that 
“the people of Cuba don’t want an elec- 
tion.”* When I pressed him further on 
the questions elections, he said, “I 
might have one in 3 or 4 years.” 

Despite his ominous statements, sup- 
port for him was so overwhelming that 
I began to have doubt in my own judg- 
ment about this man. 

According to my files, that very day 

- after his appearance before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I stated in a writ- 
ten press release that— 

Serious trouble is brewing in the Carib- 
bean area. The source of danger is centered 
in Cuba, a country which historically has 
always been our friend. Cuba could easily 
'become a prisoner of the Reds. Fidel Castro 
during a meeting today with several Sena- 
tors, told me that elections in Cuba were 
3 or 4 years away. That is not very hearten- 
ing news. I asked him about his anti-Ameri- 
can statements and he denied having made 
them. , 
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pressing fear over an anticipated inva- 
sion from Cuba. I came to the Senate 
floor and stated: 

The President of Haiti appealed to me for 
help by cablegram to help forestall an in- 
vasion of his country, I sent today, April 17, 
1§59, a telegram to Dr. Jose Mora, Secretary- 
General of the 6 AS, urging that he take 
Immediate action to set up a voluntary po- 
lice force to keep the peace in Latin Amer- 
ica. I suggested this police patrol be made 
up of the 21 member states of the OAS 
including the United States. We have to 
relieve tension in the Caribbean and put a 
halt to Communist troublemaking. An in- 
ter-American police force could do the job 
but we don't have much time to act. 


5 1 went on to say: 

clear that he has not yet learned you 
cant play ball with the Communists for he 
has them peppered throughout his govern- 
ment. 

In early April 1959, even more distur- 
bing news began to come. Because I had 
expressed doubt about Castro, others 
who had doubt began tp call me about 
1 received two cable- 
grams from the President of Haiti ex- 


it was shortly after this warning of 
April 17, specifically on April 24, that 
Castro sent against the Republic 
of* Panama an invasion force that he 
had permitted to be organized and 
trained in Cuba. Even after this act of 
aggression, I don’t recall any concern 
having been expressed by any of the 
Senators or news commentators who are 
so loudly and persistently talking today. 
I do recall |he late Senator from New 
Hampshire, Styles Bridges, talking about 
the danger of Fidel Castro to Central 
and South America, and all he got for 
his trouble was criticism. 

However, there began to be some rip- 
ple of criticism of Castro in May of 1959 
when he confiscated the property and 
assets of 117 companies, the bulk of 
which were American-owned. I recall 
at that time making a statement to the 
press and on television that we should 
not sit idly by — that the confiscation of 
American property should not be ignored 
and that immediate and effective steps 
should be taken to stop it. 

A month later, in June 1959, the State 
Department began for the first time to 
express some concern about Castro’s acts 
and specifically about the need of having 
adequate compensation paid to those 
Americans who had lost their property. 

On May 26, 1959, 1 offered, on the floor 
of the Senate, amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act which were designed to 
create an Inter-American Police Force, 
and Inter-American Court of Justice! 
No action was taken by the committee 
to which referred. 

On the 31st of May 1959, after Fidel 
Castro and his Communist cohorts had, 
through executions and the use of raw 
power, subdued all resistence in Cuba, he 
again turned his eyes toward new con- 
quests and launched an invasion of the 
country of Nicaragua. 

That invasion was successfully turned 
back and incontrovertible evidence was 
obtained by the defenders of Nicaragua 
proving beyond the shadow of a doubt! 
that the invasion had been financed! 
organized, and launched by Castro from 
the Island of Cuba. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain there was no protest or 
outcry about the invasion of Nicaragua 
by the State Department or anyone else 
m position of authority.' 

X again emphasize that there were very 
few people in that particular time, the 
summer of 1959, who were interested in 
clipping the wings of Fidel Castro. 

He still had the bulk of the American 
Peoples support. He still had many 
newsmen lyrically writing about him as a 


great revolutionary, despite the fact that 
his drumhead courts-martial had exe- 
cuted close to 600 of his fellow country- 
men— including some who had fought 
alongside him in the hills against 
Batista — and despite the fact that he 
had completely flaunted the rights of 
U.S. citizens and property owners and 
had launched invasions of Panama and 
Nicaragua. 

On June 14 and June 20, 1959, inva- 
sion forces organized in Cuba were 
directed against Santo Domingo. These 
were stopped and, from the sketchy 
reports, it appeared that every member 
of that expeditionary force from Cuba 
was exterminated. Once again, sufficient 
evidence was recovered from the bodies 
of the invaders to establish that these 
forces were sent on their mission by 
Fidel Castro and the Communists. 

On October 13, 1959, the little coun- 
try of Haiti was invaded, again by 
forces from the Island of Cuba, and 
again under -the direction of Castro’s 
Communists. This invasion was again 
defeated by Haitians who had been 
trained in military tactics by a detach- 
ment of 50 U.S. Marines. 

On October 26 Castro, becoming ever 
more arrogant and contemptible in his 
conduct toward the United States and 
his neighbors in this hemisphere, and 
feeling ever more secure in his-relation- 
ship with the Communists, accused the 
United States Of aggression. 

He reestablished his drumhead mili- 
tary courts and began to summarily exe- 
cute political prisoners without recogni- 
tion of any of the elementary personal 
rights whatsoever. As of this date it 
was estimated the Castro regime had 
executed over 500 people. Later the 
total was to reach well -over 1,000. 

In January 1960 and through the early 
part of February I made another trip 
to the Central and South American 
countries and upon my return I out- 
lined in a Senate speech on February 
24 _an eight-point program calculated 
to limit the activities of Castro’s Com- 
munists in Central and South America. 

Among other things, I asked that we 
turn over to the OAS all the informa- 
tion which the FBI, CIA, and our other 
intelligence agencies had in their files 
on communism in Cuba and Castro’s 
connection with it 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover had at this time— 
and long before — a dozzier on Castro 
and his Communist connections that 
should have convinced the most ardent 
C as t;ro's in the State Department, 
of his allegiance to communism but I 
doubt if they ever asked for this in- 
formation or saw it. 

In that speech, I urged the United 
States to urge the OAS to act. I said 
the United States should not act uni- 
laterally. I suggested that the OAS 
should examine the possibility of im- 
posing economic sanctions on Cuba. I 
also said that “Castro has now identi- 
fied himself for what he is— a man who 
if not himself a Communist, is certain - 
ly J 3o A ng ,^ e work of the Communists 
with the driect help of the Communists ” 

tt °. n jl a ™ h 5 > 196 °. Castro accused the 
United States of complicity in the explo- 
sion of a munitions ship in the Havana 
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1 Aijbor which klfled hundreds of peo- 

* Oh ®rarch ‘2S'£n a TVtoterrtcw r tald 
“ i deeply regret the administration ’s re- 
I jrn Of Ambassador BoUbAI to Cuba** 
I *mn Where he had been withdrawn on 
, ] gmfcrrSl, and X pofritedT out that this 
i ipye j W tttd be mistaken by the people 
America] 1 

X had visited in my office with Ambas- 
s ztior Bonsai prior to life rtrfurtt I sug- 
£ Bated to him that he not return, argumr 
t it wobXd appear frr the minds of 
i iffhy bt bur fri&Ms in Lathi America 
SSt in fact; we wanted to see the gov- 
i nanent ofFldel Castro succeed and that 
1 is action would be interpreted as en- 
< brsement of Castro’s actions. Bonsai 
i guf the decision was not hfs to make. 

Again T took the matter up with the 
Utile ‘Deparfment and other officials 
tehout anjf success; fbr Ambassador 


government. tt ha s never made sense to me 
hm ff our Government giving aid and com- 
fort to another government which is openly 
vilifying us and our way of life. 

I went on to say that — 

I hope that those who have up to now 
sought a continuation of a very partial and 
preferential sugar legislation as It pertains 
to Cuba will be willing to reevaluate their 
position to revise the legislation in a realis- 
tic and up-to-date manner. 

Shortly thereafter on May 28, I860, 

X introduced a bill revoking Cuba's pref- 
erential sugar quota and distributing it 
to five friendly Latin-American countries 
which never up to that time shared in 
the US, sugar market. 

I said: 

We are permitting Cuba to sell into the 
trailed States over 3 mini on tons of sugar 
on which we are giving her a premi um price 
of over fl cents per pound- 3 cents over the 
world price. This means Cuba gets $390 
million ft year from the U.S. housewife. That 
money, I presume, would be used to further 
entrench the pro-Communist government 
and propagandize the Cuban people against 
the United States and for the Soviet Union. 

On June 11. 1960, Castro seized U.3. 
owned Havana Hotel and Naclonal Hotel. 

On June 30, I960, on the floor of the 
Senate, I urged the establishment again 
the hemisphere police force to preserve 
the peace and security of this hemis- 
phere against the menace of communism 
and also expressed support of the admin- 
istration's protest to the OAS of Castro's 
campaign of lies and slander against the 
United States. 

On July 16, I960, 1 again urged the re- 
call of our Ambassador Bonsai and re- 
affirmation of our treaty rights to 
nc -r-snj--. , ,, „ Guantanamo Bay, and the placing of the 

• Bone .of m, warnjng* .seemed to con- ^ Cuba ^ lu control by the Com- 
vlric e anyone. Shortly thereafter m a hefore the OAS. 

Tv program T sata : On. August 10. 1960. In a public state- 

ror inaw, 'mjujnn thfa ad mto utration mpnt x D agencies, particularly 

has Salted afcouy . . tR» appetogment Ciey border patrol — Immigration and , 

NaturahaaUon* Service to *«e har- 


B was because of tWs action that T 
iiafd m the feffevtsion' UrtendW mefl- 
tpned above, that 'even though we cTarm 
n our btess arid elsewhere about our 
lesfre fe> get rid of dictators. tt would 
appear that we are standing behind this 
Sctator.”" 

At this particular time T recall dis- 


sslciitg him lo withdraw Mr. Bonsai for 
#e second time as Ambassador to Cuba. 

I pointed out that "Che* r Guevara, who 
mat ‘time the head of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, fn a recent speech 
[xt ITava na had five times said that the 
3oyiet Union Was the best friend Cuba 
tjyerXjad. 


have the forthrightness to mention the 
name of Fidel Castro, or the Communist 
government of Cuba. I called it then, 
“a diplomatic defeat of the first 
magnitude.”' 

On the floor of the Senate I noted that 
the San Jose Conference called for the 
overthrow of the government of Trujillo 
but refused even to mention the govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro. I went on to say 
that the Dominican government “is a 
government we surely do not approve of; 
its leadership is undemocratic and dicta- 
torial”; but I asked, r Ts there any doubt 
concerning the real threat to our free- 
dom today?*' “It, of course, is commu- 
nism, and where Is the fountainhead of 
international communism in Latin 
America today? Not in the Dominican 
Republic, but in the Communist govern- 
ment fo Fidel Castro, and every informed 
person knows it, and most will admit it.” 

I asked in that speech: 

Who U it In the State Department or in 
the administration who believes that the- 
30-year-old government of the Dominican 
Republic ie a greater threat to the freedom 
of the Western Hemisphere than the Com- 
munist government of Cuba? 

Who is it that really believes that the gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic needed 
to be ostracized and expelled, but that the 
government of Cuba should go along threat- 
ening freedom without even so much as a 
verbal spanking? 

In that speech I said that — 

The administration has failed In its leader- 
ship because it was unable to cause our 
friends In the hemisphere to see the differ- 
ence between an ancient, static, expiring, 
nonexportable dictatorship and a new, in- 
flammatory, virulent, belligerent, expanding 
military dictatorship of the Communist va- 
riety Uaat Is working hand in glove with 
Khrushchev and Red China. 

I asked, “Can fairminded men call 
this result a great victory?” ‘T warn my 
friends in Latin America that Castro’s 


Sotfielr krifck tift&f globe— the? made a great 
Wdo about the gfafeth^rr that Wy WCtfflT 
[mater nor conditions appease —that they 
would stand strong In the face of the Com- 
munist. movement. But In this particular 
Instance T fcrnk we have some sickening 
appeasement. 

;>Ofe April 7, 1960, 1 made another gen- 
eral speech on the floor of the Senate hi 
which I recommended a six -point pro- 
gram to strengthen ties between the 
ri nj fed States and Latin America. 

On May 23, I960, Castro seized U S. oil 
refineries and said they would be re- 
quired in order to process Russian crude 
oil. 

Chi May 27, 1960, the US. State Be- 


Cuban exiles operating from 

Florida in their efforts to open lines of 
gommunlc ation with democratic forces 
tnadde Cuba. 

Qa August 12, I860* I wrote a letter to 
President Eisenhower in which t pro- 
posed that consideration be given to 
withdrawing preferential tariff treat- 
ment to the Cuban Government in con- 
nection with all imports, particularly 
with respect to sugar, fruit* and vege- 
tables. 

I also suggested that the United States 
impound payments for any commodities 
received from Cuba and hold until such 
times as concessions were made with re- 


partment announced that the UB eco- spec! to US. interests, since Castro had 
nomic aid program to Cuba, which had " 4 * ~ *““* 

beefc running between $150,000 and 
$296,000 a year* would be terminated on 
December h i960- 

Ik was further announced that the 
U.S. military aid which was at that time 
consisting of training Cuban air cadet* 
in Texas would be terminated tan June 
of i960. ~ ** ; 

; % praised President Elsenhower on this 
action and I said: 

1 am gl&d that the Presldec tbiw mm 
ta£en a rStiistic and sensible position Wfffi 
respect to the Common Ut-domfaated Castro 


seen fit to prevent American dollars paid 
for US, commodities sold in Cuba from 
getting out of the country. 

On August 31, I960, after the close of 
the conference of the CMS In San Jose, 
Costa Rica, I Issued a statement hi which 
I criticized stron&fy the State Depart- 
ment’s s upp o rt of the watered-down, 
mltk -toist, st*p-<m-the-wrist type of 
c ondemnatfan of international Com- 
munists. 

Hr whi be r e member ed that even with 
Secretary Herter as our representative at 
that meeting, the conference did not 


I closed the speech by saying: 

We must stop deluding our friends in 
Latin America and stop deceiving ourselves 
into a sense erf false security by adopting 
picrus declarations, which, dismay the Com- 
munists not at all. We stand on the thin 
edge of disaster. This is no place for the 
timorous. This IB no time for listening to 
those who do not realize or refuse to admit 
we are now in the throes of a tremendous 
struggle between the free world and the 
Communist world. 

We must stop penalizing those nations 
who have befriended us. We must take our 
position as firmly and defiantly as the Com- 
munists have taken theirs — and we must 
encourage every nation and all peoples every- 
where to take thetr stand with us and make 
their choice for freedom now — or the world 
will have no choice at all. 

On September 21, I960, I again called 
on the Government to bring Ambassa- 
dor Bonsai home; I asked ft to ban ship- 
ments to Cuba of U.S. machinery or 
equipment or replacement parts, and to 
start increasing our long-range broad- 
casts from the United States to Cuba. 

On November 15* 1960* X urged Sec- 
retary Herter to call for a plenary ses- 
sion of the OAS to investigate the threat 
of Castro's communism to this hemi- 
sphere and for the United States to as- 
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it seems to me in searching for a plan 
of attack, we must face up to the fact 
that there i§ no easy or inexpensive 
.« Sliprt-run ' .solution to the problem of 
Castro qnd communism. There was in 
1Q59. It might have still been easy in 
I960, but no longer. 

1 'Beaiizfng. the problem of Castro and 
e^rinpunasm will not be solved overnight, 
I suggest t putting into action a long- 
fahge plan which envisions only ulti- 
mately, and, in the final analysis, if need 
be, the iise of force in order toget rid of 
Fidel Castro. 

However ; if it comes to force, the pro- 
gram envisions Latins and Cubans, who 
believe in freedom, leading that force 
against the Latin Communists of Fidel 
Castro. In other words, the program 
envisions Latins-f or -freedom versus 
Latins-for-dictatorship. 

After aH, the problems posed by Castro 
are greatest with respect' to the Latin 
American nations, and as such it is the 
Latin nations which, should begin to bear 
an increasing responsibility for bringing 
about a solution. - ~ : — - - - 

. More specifically, communism has es- 
tablished its hemispheric fortress in 
Cuba and, in the final analysis, it should 
be, and can be the Cubans who assume 
the leadership in what will have to be 
of necessity a joint undertaking. 

The value of turning to the Latins to 
provide the leadership and most of the 
manpower required to do the job, re- 
turns the problem to its proper place 
as a Western Hemisphere problem, to 
be handled within the framework: of al- 
ready existing treaties and Agreements 
entered into by all the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

, Furthermore, there is no sense in pur- 
posely bringing about a situation in 
Which Mr. Khrushchev, already ignomin- 
iously removing his missiles from Cuba, 
is. required once again to either back 
down or fight, because of direct con- 
frontation with our troops, or a specific 
challenge from, us. 

I do not know, and X do not believe 
anyone does, just how far Mr. Khru- 
shchev believes, he can back up before he 
destroys his own position, with his ally 
the belligerent Chinese Reds, or with his 
own military leaders within the Soviet 
Union. * 

I see no point in plotting a course at 
this time that does not afford Mr. 
Khrushchev a door through which he can 
move to avoid confrontation with us, if 
he wants to. This: program which I 
shall suggest, in which the action taken 
is called for and lead by Cubans and 
Latins* in some measure avoids the con- 
frontation and thereby lessens the pos- 
sibility that, if and when force comes into 
use, the encounter will escalate into total 
war or nuclear war. ~ ' 

If the Cubans and other freedom-lov- 
ing Latins are to take charge of the 
Castro problem* there must be a rallying 
point for them; a central body which can 
focus and direct their efforts. I see no 
group which can da this, which can 
speak in the name of all the Cuban peo- 
ple, except a fully constituted Govern- 
ment-ih-exile which is recognized by us 
and other hemispheric nations. We 
should acknowledge its power to make 


treaties, conduct foreign relations, bor- 
row money, establish armed forces, and 
enter into all activities of a regularly 
constituted government. As I under- 
stand it, front international lawyers deal- 
ing regularly with such matters, our 
recognition of an exile government would 
be preceded by withdrawal of recogni- 
tion of the present regime. *' 

The only argument I have heard 
against such a government-in-exile is, 
How will it be formed when all the exiles 
are divided as to who or what group will 
lead it? 

First, I am certain that any govern- 
ment selected by the Government of the 
United States and announced as the 
exile Government of Cuba will, in fact, 
be the Government -in- exile. However, 
there is a more democratic method of 
procedure if our officials want to follow 
it. 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and Refugee Committee 
have the names and addresses of every 
refugee In the United States and Puerto 
Rico, Why not send each one a ballot, 
asking him or her to write their first,, 
second, or third choices down — sort of 
like an absentee ballot here in all our 
States of the United States. 

It would be relatively simple to carry 
out a poll by mail and under the super- 
vision of a group of prominent exiled 
Cuban jurists, in which each exiled 
Cuban, adult is asked for a free expres- 
sion of who should head an exile. Gov- 
ernment. No doubt, there would be some 
errors and duplication— this is inevi- 
table — but it would provide a consensus 
and would give support to the man or 
men who finally act as the Government- 
in-exile. 

Once it was established who the Cuban 
people had selected to lead the fight to 
free their homeland, U.S. recognition 
should be immediate. 

This would emphasize to the other 
hemispheric nations that the efforts of 
ffee Cubans to expunge communism 
from Cuba have our full support and 
lead to recognition of the exile Gov- 
ernment by other hemispheric nations. 

Moreover, there are nations in Latin 
America which would act as host to the 
Government- in-exile. I will not taring 
about their subjection to pressure and 
harassment by mentioning their names 
here. But they have made it clear that 
they would allow a Cuban Government- 
in-exile to. operate from their soil. 

% am not suggesting that the Govern- 
ment-in-exile be the government which 
takes over the power of Cuba once the 
freedom of the Cuban homeland has been 
regained. On the contrary, it should be 
understood that the Cuban Government 
in exile maintains our recognition only 
so long as it takes to free Cuba and, 
thereafter, hold a democratic election on 
Cuban soil with all the people of Cuba 
participating. 

Once formed and established, the 
Cuban Government, under the Rio 
Treaty of 1947, the Caracas Agreement 
of 1954, the Funte del Este. agreements 
of I9G1„ and, in fact, the basic provi- 
sions of the Organization of American 
States, could call upon all the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere for military 


and financial assistance. And under 
those provisions we and the other na- 
tions are legally and/or normally obliged 
to help; With this military equipment, 
they could begin to tighten the noose on 
Fidel Castro. 

The Cuban Government-in-exile would 
itself be able to, with the use of PT boats 
and other craft acquired from through- 
out’ the hemisphere, place t, selective 
type blockade on the Island of Cuba, 
cutting off the supply of oil and other 
essential supplies heeded for Castro's 
armed forces. . ; 

Simultaneously, it could foster defec- 
tion within Cuba by providing aims and 
munitions to those who would turn 
against Castro. This, I submit, is the 
only realistic course to follow for those 
Who rely on the defection from within 
alternative. Help from outside Cuba is 
needed, and Cubans could supply it all. 

Propaganda barrages could be estab- 
lished with Cubans talking to Cubans. 
The Go vernment-ih -exile could ask and 
insit, under the treaties, that all Latin 
American nations which had not already 
done so, close their shores to Castro's, 
embassies. This would stop most of the 
subversive propaganda now flowing out 
of Cuba. The Cuban Government, act- 
ing in the name of freedom, could ask " 
that all trade with Castro be stopped. . 
They can ask this cooperation from all 
members of the OAS, whereas the United 
States which is, technically, not directly 
involved, could not. 

Cubans could easily smuggle goods to 
the underground in Cuba without haying 
to run the gauntlet of the U,S. Immigra- 
tion and Border Patrol officials, who now 
stop them and defeat their major efforts. 

There is a good chance that such an 
exile Government, supported and sup- 
plied by all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, could nourish sufficient de- 
fection within Cuba to topple Castro, 
and. of course, that is to be desired. V 

But, if in the final analysis it were: 
needed, that exile Government could un- 
dertake the liberation of its hom,e by the 
force of arms. As a member of the OAS, 
and under the provision of the treaties 
of Rio and Caracas this Government 
could call on other member nations for 
whatever assistance would be required — 
including arms — to bring about a suc- 
cessful conclusion to their efforts. Un- 
der the commitments imposed on the 
United States and the; other hemispheric 
nations by longstanding treaties, we 
would be legally bound and acting within 
the dictates of our international obliga- 
tions in answering the Cuban exile Gov- 
ernment's request for help. 

Surely, we and the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere would respond, 
just as we responded to the call of the 
English and French in World Wars I and 
H. We would respond because we be- 
lieve in freedom and the right of self- 
determination, and it is just as precious 
and dead in this hemisphere as in the 
Continent of Europe or the far away 
reaches of southeast Asia. 

The proposal is; not, a roadinap to 
utopia. Liberation of Cuba by forces 
directed by a government-in -exile is a 
long-range’ prospect. There would have 
to be a tim e -consuming buildup of 
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fverrnriehtal organization^/ operating 
h<jk arid troops. The problems would 
f’Targe/**” * ' 

similar problems have been faced 
^fqre'afuf ovefcOtne. There is more to 
\ together the various groups of Cu- 
>ap exiles than there Is to divide them, 

, aid f&e Jtfblflisr of realistic help in re- 
tting to jTfree homeland would be a 
■ &Wmif lever in bringing about pres- 
sure In the direction of unity. 

. brpmtzed and motivated. I 

$ej that it edUId take effective action. 

4 1 p^JIeve that people by the hundreds of 
On the Latin American con- 
tent^froih the humblest campesinos to 
of state would realize that this 
>v^fiiffient waS acting for all of them 
Would make common cause with it. 
Tens'd? fKodsSfids of young men from 
ajl ovfef' the continent would. I believe, 
Join the fdftks’ Of Its fighting forces. 
exlle-Government could provide a 
__jf illustration that the battle cry 
trf. freedom still rings clearest in the hu- 

A Cuba (Sovernment-in-exile is the 
force which, acting on behalf of and in 
ihe name Of the Cuban people, can bring 
spout the liberation of their island. 

is the group which can properly 
tike .any and all action, necessary to 
successfully wage a war of liberation. 

^jO nee communism and Castroism are 
eliminated in Cuba the United States 
must continue its interest in Latin 
America. We must continue our pro- 
gram of long-range assistance to enable 
the Latin governments to bring about 
?a better life for their people. We must 
r e f orm otif thinking and remember that 

• We exist side by side, interdependent, 
'Whether communism threatens or not. 

5 • Mr. President! T said early in my re- 
marks that T believe one day Cubans 

efifoy the blessings of liberty, 
freedom, ’ dftd self-government. No 
member of this body wants more than I 
to see that day cbme and to hasten its 
approach. ' 

^ today presented a plan which 

iffiiik cafi free Cuba. I feel it is a sen- 
‘sSe' ahd logical course of action and 
it to those who are searching 
/for ways to free Cuba and drive commu- 
. nisn from the hemisphere. In the final 
» analysis the President of the united 
States, makes the final Judgment— the 
tfltimate decision, as to what will be 
this Nations coarse of operation. I am 
mrp he is prayerfully considering all pro- 
polis &gg££ted as to what course to 
'Whatever his decision I intend 
to support the President in whatever ac- 
tion he takes. I know that all citizens 
and patriots will do likewise. 

• • iKi /; -.if i/. 

SENATE SHOULD INVESTIGATE 

-THRE ATENED CH ANGES IN IRS 

Mr. HRTTSKA. Mr. President, since 
» -the Secretary of the Treasury announced 

• the proposed changes in the field struc- 

ctfthe Internal Revenue Service on 
March’' 5/ a k htffnber of Senators have 
voiced deep concern. Let me say that I 
•ruBSy” shfitre this concern The cogent 
reasons supporting such protests merit 


the Careful attention of those responsi- 
ble in the administration for the pro- 
posals. 

Apart from the political implications 
involved in the proposed changes, they 
would have a drastic effect on a sub- 
stantial number of Nebraskans, most of 
whom have served the Internal Revenue 
Service faithfully for many years. Cer- 
tainly the same would be true in the 
other affected areas. 

In order to give Commissioner Caplin 
an opportunity to justify hts proposals, 
I requested specific information about 
the claimed savings. 

I had thought that my letter did not 
impose unusual demands on the Com- 
missioner, because the high level ad hoc 
Committee on Resources Utilization 
which he appointed early in 1962 to study 
revisions was to have its recommenda- 
tions available by December 1962. How- 
ever, apparently I raised some questions 
that this '’high level” committee had not 
considered because, as of this time, the 
Commissioner has not replied. 

Thus.T think it is appropriate to dis- 
cuss the matter here. 

The Commissioner's claim that he can 
accomplish a $5 million annual savings 
without reducing the service to the tax- 
payer is attractive. However, there is 
serious doubt that it can be accom- 
plished. 

Further doubt has been cast on the 
proposals by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who, upon encountering opposition, 
announced to the press that action 
would be deferred until he has had more 
time to review the plans. 

However welcome this decision is, it 
will not settle the question. The time 
for review has passed. 

According to a letter sent to all In- 
ternal Revenue Service employees, the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Resources Utilization were in the hands 
of the Treasury Department officials 
prior to February 7 of this year. Hence, 
the Secretary has had a whole month to 
review the program. 

If a further review is to occur, I 
strongly recommend that the Secretary 
get together with his Commissioner, be- 
cause the Commissioner continues to act 
as if he does not intend to change his 
plans. 

It is important that there be a com- 
plete investigation of the proposals by 
the Senate Finance Committee. Other- 
wise, the plan may be fully implemented 
while we are still awaiting a report from 
the Secretary. Such an investigation 
would, among other things, scrutinize 
the inconsistencies that manifest them- 
selves in the Commissioner’s proposals. 

Consider first the case of Omaha, with 
* Which I am most familiar. By January 
X 1964, the Commissioner intends to re- 
duce the present Omaha staff of 297 to 
83. He has indicated that he will try 
to reduce the adverse impact on these 
people as much as possible. He has re- 
affirmed this position in a recent state- 
ment to the press, and a member of his 
staff advised my office that those who 
wished to remain in the Service will be 
retained for at least 2 years at the same 
08 rating whether their position is 
downgraded or not. 


Mr. President, I do not know how the 
Department can incur the expense of 
moving employees and their families, 
maintain them at the same salary until 
after the 1964 presidential election, and 
still accomplish a net savings. 

Furthermore, the Commissioner in- 
dicated that most of the officials and 
employees whose positions will be elim- 
inated have risen to their present posi- 
tions by doing their work well and 
have experience and skill that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service does not want 
to lose. Nevertheless, he indicated that 
he expects to lose some of their positions. 

While Commissioner Caplin is in the 
process of eliminating skillful and ex- 
perienced personnel the President is 
proposing to increase the number of In- 
ternal Revenue Service employees from 
an estimated 60,300 in fiscal year 1963 to 
64,086 by the end of fiscal 1964. Obvi- 
ously, if the President sees a need for in- 
creasing the present personnel level in 
the Internal Revenue Service by ap- 
proximately 3,700, then certainly he 
must also feel the need to replace the 
employees that will be lost through the 
proposed changes. The replacement of 
long time skillful and experienced per- 
sonnel with new and inexperienced per- 
sonel does not seem to me to be 
consistent with the President’s goal of 
obtaining a lean, fit, and efficient estab- 
lishment. 

When the Internal Revenue Service 
was reorganized in 1952, two primary 
objectives were to decentralize service to 
taxpayers and restore integrity and pub- 
lic confidence where it was lacking. 

The proposed plan is hardly consistent 
with the sound objective of decentraliz- 
ing service to the taxpayers. On the 
contrary, Omaha, which is the most 
nearly central location that could be ob- 
tained for all the various States in the 
present region, is_being eliminated in 
favor of Chicago. Chicago, on the other 
hand, is at the extreme eastern edge of 
the proposed region. It is difficult to 
visualize how the Commissioner expects 
to accomplish a savings by this move 
when he is obviously increasing the cost 
of employee travel within the region? 

Furthermore, in an attempt to justify 
the move from New York to Boston, the 
argument has been advanced that it will 
place the regional office closer to the 
Automatic Data Processing Center at 
Lawrence, Mass. If this is the reason 
for the New York move, then how can 
the Omaha move be justified? Under 
the present regional structure, the ADP 
service center is scheduled for Kansas 
City, Mo., just 175 miles from Omaha. 
If the regional office is moved to Chicago, 
the ADP center will be 500 miles away. 

In his fiscal 1962 report. Commissioner 
Caplin referred to the n blue ribbon” pro- 
gram which was launched by the Serv- 
ice in 1956 for the purpose of increasing 
the caliber and productivity of its work 
force. The Commissioner noted that — 

Since that time the Service has been con- 
ducting vigorous college recruitment cam- 
paigns to attract top- quality applicants to 
enter revenue employment, and, at the same 
time, has provided training to enhance em- 
ployees 1 ability to perform at the full-work- 
Ing level. . 
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•/' f ‘ Because the Constitution of the United 
States puts into the hands of the execu- 
tev-e branch of, the Government — or the 
President of the. United States— the final 
authority and responsibility for the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, I think he 
should be permitted without personal 
harrassxnent or political attack to pro- 
ceed along this logical line of getting 
Sovigt troops removed from Cuba, for 
I would challenge anyone to suggest that 
there is a more useful course of action 
looking toward the total solution of the 
problem of Cuba, than that of removing 
the troops and, technicians of the Soviet 
Union, from cuha. 

T But, Mr. President, what of the future? 
What are our long-range goals? 

Certainly, they are to see Cuba freed. 
But do we have a program or a plan 
of action? if the president has, of 
course he does not have to tell it to 
an ^ Q ^- * have not heard of any plan, 
and I think, if we are to free Cuba and 
keep the. respect of our Latin neighbors 
werhave to hatre. a plan or a. program 
whKdi we can logically follow to a final 
and happy solution of a free Cuba. 

Plow I would like to offer a program 
/ plun of action, but before doing so 
I want to make it clear I speak only for 
myself. I speak only for the junior 
^na tor from Florida. I have not 
cleared this speech with anyone. This 
voice ra speaking only for me. 

In the past I have recommended all 
programs of action. I have 
talked about a combination of measures , 
embargoes, quarantines, economic meas- 
ures, political measures, propaganda < 
measures diplomatic measures and 
But at no time have I recom- 
mcnded^that the United States declare t 
war on Cuba or act unilaterally with our * 
own military force. ‘ 

Since the buildup of weapons and men \ 
^ C ]3 ba ^all by the Soviets the r 
has changed We now have 
dnnension to consider, the pos- t 
of direct confrontation of Soviet a 
troops and United States troops. fi 

AnI U ^ therm0re ’ in the hght of the c 
en@im.ous amount of military equipment o 

we have a muctSe w 

di* n X 9 6for l9 O 6 n i. t0 ^ WUh than we E 

™ len we J aIk about strong' measures ai 
today, particularly when we Amply ° 
tece even, though we may not say if 2 
we are in reality talking about a direct f 
confrontation of the nSlitaiy forces of ™ 
the United States with the S ar y “ 
forces of the Soviet Union, unless we tr 
first are successful in getting these tn 
tin'n^fv? 11 ^ ® u °b a confronta- a 

Unhid Soviet Union and the ar 

KgrK'.SS."’ 6 h * Te ”* “ ? 

■e ®torean war, while we les 

marvVi 16 ? ed Chinese and undoubtedly 
many Soviets, nevertheless they operated nn 
clandestinely under color c5 the North vo« 
Koreans and/or Bed Chinese How- for 

remlin in Cuba. S ° ¥iet miUtary troops am 

entile prospects of escalat- to 

}nSnuir n m , Cuba into total war are aet 
infinitely greater because any unilateral hot 
action against Cuba, or even actionled S 
by U.S. forces puts, for the first time, wel 


ited U.S. military forces in direct confronta- 
cu- tion with those of the Soviet Union, 
the As stated, I think this adds a new rii - 
nal mension of danger to our already difficult 
on- problem. 

I do not go so far as to say that we 
nai should never act, or that we should not 
ro- proceed, even if some of the military of 
mg the Soviet Union stay there. I would 
tor emphasize, however, that the solution to 
. the problem of Cuba, which means the 
ion elimination of communism from Cuba 
/tie is infinitely easier without the Soviet 
ng forces there. I say that their removal 
let will diminish greatly the prospects of 
whatever action is finally taken in Cuba 
e. escalating into a total world and nuclear 
war. It has been the consideration of 
sa. this problem, the gravity of it, the enorm- 
an lty of it, the complexity of it, which has 
ot made me feel that the President is on the 
right track in first getting removed from 
m, Cuba the offensive missiles and bombers 
ftCL and, thereafter, insisting upon the re- 
trs moval of the Soviet personnel 
“ ^ F ^ ermore ’ we must keep * in mind 
ai that today, when we suggest further ac- 
tion, either in the form of a blockade or 
n* a raid, this involves the Use of force, 
so And force, of course, means war. It 
>r might be limited and small — or it might 
?? foe unlimited and staggering in its con- 
. sequences. When we embark on a block - 
is ade of an island like Cuba, for it to. be" 
n ^ ect * ve blockader must make up 
u his mind he may have to go to the length 
5 shooting and sinking a surface ship as 
> one starts into Cuba with supplies and 

- personnel, or of shooting down an air- 

a craft which is loaded with supplies and , 
a personnel. * 

- In any event, the act of shooting a , 
e plane or a ship is an act of war and, 

r as to e President said in his last news l 
co ^ fcrence ’ any such action on our part 
i will probably call up an immediate f 

- response. 1 

5 + ^rthermore, let us be sure when we « 
■ talk of force and war we know what we 

- are talking about. This use of force 
this war we are talking about, is not a 
cold war waged in the daily press and ° 

' over “e conference tables, it is not a 
war of words in which our Secretary of v 
Defense corrects the blusterings of the 
Soviet Defense Minister on the number is 
of operative U.S. missiles or the size of ir 
our thei-monuclear bombs. Not even a 
guerrilla war in which railroad bridges a 
ai'e destroyed and crops burned or sugar in 
mills sabotaged. ci 

We are talking about a war in which A* 
troops storm a beachhead, where pla- U 
toons are sent to knock out a bunker 

=^o WhlCh villages are destroyed by lit 
ai tiUery fire, a war in which lives would th 
be lost and men maimed and crippled for ea 

w Ti, War w *? lch coul d well leave father- So 
less thousands of children ik 

now h ifrofn^ b f 801116 wh0 th ink that me 
now is the time for war. Some who ad- , 

vocate rather glibly, that American de 
forces turned quickly on Castro’s Cuba— d f 

to tfat h.V° bOVer With - ^t may come 
to that, but everyone should know ex- km 

S a * hey are taJk “g about. I p r< 
hope^ they have given thought to not Un 
/iwt the phrases but the consequences as def 


ita- How many American troops, for ex- 
ample would be required to die in order 

•ult ^ Sf, a la ^e effective fighting force on 
-ult an island which has 150 coastal defense 
^ 1SS *. 1 l es ^ nd operational sites for most 
we of them? These missiles can reach 
not troop ships 40 mUes out. How many 
or troops, landing craft, and even tram- 

U to r° r r tS h u 0Uld J 3e sent tQ th e bottom of the 
-bp Caribbean by a dozen operative missile 
jhe launching torpedo boats, whose launch 

let htvl? IS 13 mlleS ’ WWch the Cobans 

of , H ? w many aircraft would be lost In 
oi attaining air superiority over a smaTT 

ar mte n n Wit ^ 1°° surface to antiaircraft 
of 2n tif nd defended by WO Migs, over 
n- P-inl eapable of matching our 

a~ Storfighter nr performance and 

he a L P . 3l0ted ’ i nust Presume, by skilled, 
to radars? Erected by 200 modem 

5 S many soldiers would be lost in 

e subduing a force of some 75,000 regular 
id 5 we must presume, fanatically in- 
doctrinated troops, fighting on thete 

yr ?onnnn Sr0rj ??-’ and backcd by at least 

f "* m m 

it equipped: with tanks,, 

field artiUery pieces, antitank guns and 
- °toer modern weapons. They are a for- 
e y mid a hle force and would be operating 
• defensively , taking a tremendous toll of 
? any liberating force. 

Once a beachhead for the liberating 
J was es tablished how long would 

1 the battle for the island take® 

I many casualties, American 

casualties, would it cost to subdue Cuba? 
i u 1 bave no access to contingency plans 
bu , Tp hear flares such S a monte 
i ^bd 100,000 casualties. I gather that our 
. military planners see no quick, glorious 
.. charge up San Juan Hill now. Rather 
y , envision a. long, grueling, and 
bloody war waged in the most exhausting 
and savage tradition of the 20th century 
world wars. •* 

And would the, war for tee liberation 
of Cuba remain limited? 

I challenge anyone to say he knows. 

We can carry on some logical specula- 
tion. It might be a war confined to the 
is and of Cuba and the waters surround- 
ing it. 

Or it might be a war which precipitates 
f ®° viet moverinto Berlin with all- that 
implies. Or action in Cuba might nrp- 

conflict in southeast 
Asia, particularly South Vietnam or 

lj&GS. 

_ Or how do we know that the war to 
.^ba will not really touch off 
the total thermonuclear conflict which 
each of us prays daily will not occur 
soviet Defense Minister Malinovsky says 

mean it? C&n We as8Umfi he does not 

Defense Secretary has said we will 
defend Berlin — with nuclear bombs if 

in' th? a rh~ a 2 d 1 3111 sure every man 
a P proy es this stand and 
knows that Mr. McNamara spoke for the 

UmtPrt en q+ W i len he said ifc We bbbw toe 
united States means it, that we will 

n^Mpf Weat BerlltX and n necessary with 

nuclear weapons. 
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T Malinovsky has said essentially the 
5 &me thing about Cuba. Can we be cer- 
tain he £oes not mean What he said? 

Can we he as certain that he does not 
i| as we afe Cfertain'that Secretary 

McNamara does? ' 

I do not know. To take action which 
coM impeWShe national existence on 
the bails oi a'pihasant and encouraging 
fiLftstC^tlon wouldSe one of the greatest 
gambles In hi storyT^i believe that It is 
WiSlin the context ofW and violent 
Warfare that the calls Tor^ a blockade 
or an all-out assault on CHba must be 
evaluated. Well, If war isSJhe Anal 
^WeT "ff any Member of this Chamber 
feels if Is worth It at this point ids 
to clear Russian troops from Cuba, 

In the right place to call for it 


As we at! know, Congress lias the right 
to declare war on Kus$i&, on Cuba, and 
the first step Is for one of the Members 
6f the bo# to submit a resolution declar- 
ing the existence of a state of war. This 


in« Pile caiowuvv -- 

haawi. vfttBeen done.yd I do not think 
It WmV 


wux be done afty time soon. 

However, while the consciences of 
7 meaningful action are extremely 
tVe we must nevertheless not be 
rhtened out of doing our duty or living 
Uj> to our traditions of fighting for 

we look at the present situation 
fiild talk about it with some appreciation 

df what we are talking about, let us 
not fail to offer solutions, If we think we 
have them, but let us make whatever 
suggestions we have In the realization 
that the problem is a bipartisan matter 
and that If we become totally Involved, 
bullets flo hot merely pick out Democrats 
Qf Republicans. Neither red-blooded 
Americans nor bullets know partisanship. 

* Jn this context of understanding, with- 
out political’ motivations and only In an 
dTort 'fQ be helpful to the President of 
j he United States, who, of course, has 
to make the final decision for all in this 
Nation on matters of this character, 

I would like for the next few minutes to 
di&CUSS the situation as It exists today, 
and what f think we may have to do in 
the future, and why. 

; I think we must first settle in our 
minds whether or not this Nation can 
lop* abide Fidel Castro and communism 
in Cuba. _ _ 

I know that there is a small body of 
Opinion that would say because Cuba is 
HOW top dangerous for us to fool with, 
there! pre t we should do nothing about it 
except ignore it and hope It goes away. 

I am npt one of those who subscribe 
to. that theory of hoping it will go away. 
For hope has yet to remove a Communist 
dictatorship anywhere in the world. 

Sightly controlled police states do not 
Wither on the vine. I do not believe the 
Communists will surrender merely be- 
cause We hope they will. 

There are others who subscribe to trie 
containment theory as the policy to fol- 
low under present circumstances— the 
easiest policy to follow. Containment is 
the recognition of the status quo within 
a country, while at the same time re- 
stricting Its overt actions outside its 
borders.* However, the danger from 
Cuba today does not lie solely in the fact 


that it may attack over the border a 
neighbor country. We are pledged to 
and we can easily stop that. 

The danger in a continuing Commu- 
nist government in Cuba, even though 
contained within Cuba’s physical boun- 
daries, lies in that Cuba will continue as 
it is now, the fountainhead of subver- 
sion propaganda and training. We can 
stop the exportation of its troops to oth- 
er lands, but we cannot stop the exporta- 
tion of its ideas, its propaganda, its 
training of subversives. 

Millions of tons of literature depart 
Cuba for other Central and South Amer- 
ican countries every month. Propagan- 
da broadcasts to Central and South 
America have been increased in the last 
18 months from 80 hours a week to over 

150 hours. , ^ . « 

Jo hn McCone Director of the CIA, ad- 
mltted recently, and it was made public, 
that some 1,500 revolutionaries from 
other Central and South American coun- 
tries trained In Cuba last year. This 
type of activity is almost impossible to 
stop, short of extirpating the Commu- 
nist government Itself. 

However, the greatest danger of a 
‘‘contained” but "continuing” Cuba un- 
der communism is that it negates and 
renders ineffective our long-range pro- 
gram of helping our Latin American 
neighbors through the Alliance for 
Progress. 

As we all know, Alianza Para el Pro- 
greso is a program calculated to build up 
the economy, the standards of living, and 
the literacy of the people, through eco- 
nomic and technical aid from the United 
States, while simultaneously effecting 
tax, land and social reform from within. 

It envisions the expenditure of UB, 
funds in the neighborhood of close to 
$1 billion each year for 10 years. For 
this noble purpose, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Latin America needs 90 percent 
more funds than this. It was reasoned 
that these additional large sums would 
be supplied from two sources: First, the 
country itself; and second, private capi- 
tal. However, neither of these two 
sources Is available if communism re- 
mains in Cuba. 

As the Alliance was planned, 80 per- 
cent of the contribution was to be made 
by the Latins themselves, both through 
their governments and through private 
investment. However, with local gov- 
ernments, such as Venezuela, expending 
their time and energies in building up 
their armed forces, staying busy putting 
down Cuban instigated riots, spending 
their money and energies on day-to-day 
existence, the deep economic and social 
problems will never get either the at- 
tention or the money which their so- 
lution require. 

And private investment, either of Latin 
American or United States origin, is ob- 
viously going to look for more stable and 
secure markets, even if the interest rate 
is not as high as it currently is in Latin 
America. A corporate executive is not 
going to put his stockholders* money into 
an area where it might be confiscated 
without any reimbursement, as was done 
in Cuba, nor is a private individual going 
to invest his savings in a land which 


may fall under a Communist influence 
at any given moment. 

As an example, the flow of new U.S. 
private investment in South America has 
plummeted in recent years. In 1957 U.S. 
citizens and businesses put $1,164 million 
in direct investment into the area. By 
1961 direct new investment had dropped 
to only $141 million, a drop of more than 
70 percent. This figure comes from the 
Bureau of International Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Government sources estimate that 
when the 1962 totals are finally calcu- 
lated they will show a flow back to the 
United States of more than $10 million. 

In other words, more U.S. private cap- 
ital was pulled out than was put into 
Latin America in 1962. 

In the case of needed private invest- 
ment from Latin sources themselves, the 
situation appears equally critical. 

Because of the threat of a Communist- 
type dictatorship in most every country 
of South America, local capital is fleeing 
in enormous amounts out of Latin Amer- 
ica into banks and investment in Switz- 
erland, Great Britain, the Upited States, 
and even Hong Kong. 

The Alliance for Progress is the most 
realistic, long-term attempt we have 
ever made to help the Latin American 
nations out of the cycle of poverty, ig- 
norance, and illness, in which for cen- 
turies they have been caught. It must 
not fail if we are to keep the countries 
to the south of us in the column of the 
free world. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the continued existence of Castro’s 
Cuba insures its eventual failure. Be- 
cause the Alliance, operating by itself 
does not have the money to do tlje job, 
because the U.S. Treasury cannot fill the 
vacuum caused by the fear of investment 
on the part of outside private capital 
and the flight of local capital. 

This means, Mr. President, that Fidel 
Castro and communism must go before 
we can get moving on the big job of 
realizing the aims and ambitions of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

How then can we get Castro and com- 
munism out of Cuba? I see only two 
alternatives. 

First, we can, through various sources, 
attempt to foster an Internal defection 
and uprising against Castro— in effect, 
turn Castro’s own weapons back on him. 
This has some appeal primarily because 
it looks easy, but the lessons learned 
from East Germany and Hungary cause 
some pessimism. A rebellion against a 
tightly controlled police state is not 
likely to succeed. 

No doubt there are in Cuba huge 
numbers of people among the military, 
the campesinos, the laborers, and, in 
fact, among all groups and classes, who 
are praying for the demise of Castro and 
the Communists. But in a land under 
communism, overridden with informers, 
and disciplined by brutal secret police, 
the organization and execution of a re- 
volt or mass defection is an infinitely 
difficult thing. Perhaps it could be suc- 
cessful in Cuba, but being realistic rather 
than romantic, we should not count on 
it 
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suine the leadership for the formation 
dt an Inter-American Police Force. 

On -January 7, 1961, I wrote a letter 
to outgoing Secretary Herter and in- 
coming Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
Urging the banning of all Cuban imports 
to the United States in order to put an 
. economic squeeze on Castro’s government 
and try to bring it down. There was 
criticism of this by some Florida indus- 
tries who depended upon Cuban prod- 
ucts, bpt I felt the situation called for 
such action. 

On February is, 1961, after the change 
of administration, in another speech on 
the Senate floor, I said : 

The time has come for action in the Cuban 
situation. We should adopt an economic 
embargo calculated to bring Castro to his 
knees and the Cuban people to freedom. 

BAY OF FIGS 

Pn April 17, 1961, we remember, less 
than 4 months after this administra- 
tion had come into office, an attack was 
launched by a group of 1,500 Cubans 
Who had been trained in the far reaches 
of Guatemala under the supervision of 
military experts recruited in the United 
States. 

This plan for the invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs had not been some new develop- 
ment of the new administration because 
we know that, as a matter of fact, these 
men were gathered together and sent 
to Guatemala for training in 1960, be- 
fore the change of administration. 

From my own personal knowledge I 
know that these men had been held and 
trained for so long a time in Guatemala 
and other Central American countries 
that most of them had become discour- 
aged, and some had left the ranks in 
their belief that the U.S. Government 
would never permit them to try to win 
back freedom for their own country. 

Here in the United States there was 
great concern as to what determination 
should be made with respect to these 
Cuban invasion forces. This occurred 
prior to the beginning of the invasion. 
Should they be returned to the United 
States and dispersed, or should they be 
permitted to make the effort to free 
their own homeland? 

While I was not consulted officially 
about this matter, my opinion was asked 
for by some people in lower echelons of 
the Government, and it was my judg- 
ment that the men should be permitted 
to make the effort to free their country, 
for they would never be happy until they 
had made this noble effort; but, of 
course, it should be made only after 
sound military judgment had been ob- 
tained that the endeavor had some 
chance of success. 

Everyone now knows of the enormous 
miscalculations and mistakes that were 
made. 

I think the President, whose final 
decision it was, did the right thing when 
he assumed the full responsibility for 
the fiasco. This was the manful and 
courageous thing to do. But the fact 
remains that there was considerable mis- 
judgment on the part of many agencies 
and persons who had a part in the deci- 
sion. No one man — be he even the Pres- 
ident of the United States — can make 
correct judgments when he is proceed- 
ing from inadequate information. 


The Bay of Pigs is now sad history. 
Had it succeeded, Cuba would have been 
free and our problems would have been 
lessened to a great extent, although, of 
course, not totally eliminated. 

Some, it is now revealed, counseled 
against the invasion before it occurred. 
I thought, and still think, the “Go” sig- 
nal was the correct one, based on the 
facts then available. 

I hever did subscribe to, nor do I now, 
the theory that the Latins would be ap- 
palled by our impetuosity or by our show 
of strength. Latins like leadership and 
strength; they always have, and they al- 
ways will. 

They have a history of 400 years of 
respecting, admiring, and looking up to 
strong leadership. That is why they 
still continue to admire strong leader- 
ship. 

Everyone has 20-20 rear vision. 

That judgment on the Bay of Pigs can 
be debated a long time. But surely the 
man who gave the word “Gq; rescue 
your homeland; defeat and overthrow 
the Communists”, cannot now in fairness 
have it even suggested that he is tim- 
orous or afraid of action. Couple this 
with the acts of October 1962, his quar- 
antine, his confrontation with Khru- 
shchev, and no man can fairly say that 
this President is not always prepared to 
act. 

But to continue with the chronology, 
before discussing broader concepts, on 
June 21, 1961, shortly after Castro’s May 
1 declaration of Cuba as a Socialist, or 
Communist state, and some 2 months 
after the catastrophe at the Bay of Figs, 
I again warned that “to hope Castro 
communism will wither away and die on 
the vine is both woolheaded and dan- 
gerous. Western Hemisphere nations 
must act now to expel Castro before he 
wins his race with time.” 

On July 20, 1961, in a speech on the 
Senate floor I urged U.S. recognition of 
the Cuban Government-in-exile and the 
creation of an Inter-American Military 
Force again. 

I continued to urge on this adminis- 
tration the placing of an import embargo 
on trade with Castro, and I was highly 
gratified when on February 3, 1962, this 
administration took such action. There- 
after, the many millions of dollars which 
they had been receiving in trade were 
denied to them, and conditions were ob- 
viously made worse for Fidel Castro. 

In a Florida speech on May 3, 1962, I 
stated that “Castro continued to work 
full throttle against the hemisphere’s 
free nations,” pointing out that Cuba has 
set up subversive schools, indoctrination 
centers, and propaganda classrooms to 
instruct teachers, students, intellectuals, 
political leaders, and revolutionaries 
from all over Latin America. I said: 

The plan Is to send these Communist- 
indoctrinated people back to their home- 
lands and set them to work subverting their 
countries with the hoped-for Communist 
takeovers scheduled 1, 5 or even 10 years 
from now. 

On June 18, 1962, 1 called for the es- 
tablishment of a four-point program 
designed to make the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America, as I said, 
“one of realism and not romanticism.” 

I recommended the welding of our 


economic program in Latin America with 
our political goals; the establishment of 
an Under Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs reporting directly to 
the President; and again called for rec- 
ognition. of a Cuban Government -in- 
exile, stating, “We are going to have to 
meet this Red challenge with determina- 
tion, and I am confident we will do so,” 

On September 5, 1962, I made this 
statement: 

The presence In Cuba of 5,000 so-called 
technicians from the Soviet bloc makes even 
more compelling the need for an in ter -Amer- 
ican Police Force to back up inter -hemis- 
pheric treaties based on the Monroe Doctrine 
which pledges to keep communism out of 
this hemisphere. 

In addition, I urged, as I have time 
and again in the past, that the United 
States recognize and support a demo- 
cratic . Cuban Government -in -exile, 
whose first purpose is the liberation of 
the Cuban people from Communist 
tyranny. I said: 

Such a free Cuban regime could openly 
receive support from the United States to- 
wards the accomplishment of this goal and 
the eventual restoration of their liberties to 
oppressed Cuban citizens. 

On September 18, 1962, I introduced 
in the Senate two resolutions. One 
called for recognition of the Cuban Gov- 
emment-in -exile and the other support- 
ing establishment of an inter-American 
military alliance. 

Mr. President, some people may won- 
der why I have gone to such lengths to 
recite the record in such detail. 

My answer is that I am trying to point 
out, among other things, why this prob- 
lem of Cuba is not now and never has 
been the problem of a single political 
party, but instead, is the problem of both 
parties and all Americans. It is the 
problem of the Nation as a whole. 

It goes without saying that so far as 
removing Castro and the Communists 
from Cuba is concerned, it would have 
been considerably easier to have done 
it in 1959 or 1960 than it would* have 
been in 1961 or 1962, or than it will be in 
1963 or 1964. 

For the Island has been continuously 
fortified and militarized, and more and 
more modern and sophisticated weapons 
have been emplaced. 

But no programs were developed in 
1959 or 1960; and in January. 1961, at the 
change of administrations, the outgoing 
one merely passed along the growing 
problem of Cuba to the incoming Ad- 
ministration, as one passes a very hot 
potato from his own hand to that of 
his unsuspecting dinner partner. 

I have recited some — and only some— 
of the instances when I spoke in the 
Senate and elsewhere in 1961 and 1962, 
calling the attention of this administra- 
tion to the need for developing a program 
having for its ultimate goal the freedom 
of Cuba. While I have yet to learn of a 
long-range program, this administra- 
tion did put into effect, in 1961, the eco- 
nomic embargo which had as its result 
the denial to Castro of the use of many 
millions of dollars which he had pre- 
viously realized each year from trade 
with this country. 

The administration also diligently 
exercised pressure in an effort to get 
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ottier allies to stop trading with Castro's 
Cube. In this endeavor, the adminis- 
tration vtes moderately successful. 

pie ? administration did, in 1961, ini- 
tiated meet i ng of ah the members of 
■ the Otg a nteatl o n of American States at 
puitta del Este, in Chile, and did suc- 
ee&Iln String three-fourths of the na- 
tions of the hemisphere — for the first 
tim6— to strongly condemn Fidel Castro 
eld his brand of communism in Cuba. 

fThat was- the first time that such a 
aieciftc resolution had ever been gotten 
frofn the Organization of American 
states,’ Since that time, several other 
iinor measures have been adopted, 
looking toward making life more dfifl- 
<mlt for the Communists in Cuba; but 
tpe £rt>bTem of communism in Cuba re- 
ffiaffe and constantly grows, 
j Mi*. President, Cuba is a serious prob- 
lem equaling hrr importance, in my 
Judgment, ahy^ that we have in Europe 
pr fit "southeast Asia or anywhere else 
In the world. It cannot be swept under 
She rug, ignored, or minimized; and I 
MO ntft belfeve that anyone, or any gov- 
[ernTfrefTt, is today tryim to do that, be- 
f cause aB recognize now the total serious- 
| ness of the problem of Cuba. 

} It Is a problem that, if not handled 
I c or rectly, cdtxfd quickly lead to nuclear 
; Wgr ^ TT fsr a problem that may lead to 
' the^Ihvblvement of the United States 
and its allies in a bloody conventional 
war. It is fraught with peril of most 
eve ry kind; and certamly, therefore, it 
should not be discussed or debated fn 
partisan terms. 

OUT Nation’s future and the future of 
the tte&'tfofld are too important to be- 
come taffies of partisan discussion. At 
the saaftd ffme, they are important 
enottgh * d e serve and bear discussion 
by trohbted and conscientious men and 
women' Who are sincerely seeking solu- 
tions. 

The problem of Cuba, therefore, de- 
serves the best no np ar ti st m attention of 
all of our ihfnds hr the best and highest 
tradition of Americans who are earnestly 
concer n ed about the future of our coun- 
try. ' ' ; ' ■ •• 

‘ffWSSiATT troop irtrrtarp 

Mr. President, fn gefite nf fte r 1962, 
while many of us were campaigning, we 
began to see in the press and to hear 
crveXthe radio reports about the now- 
famed buildup of Russian offensive 
mfesSes ahd bombers. 

Xrnust say that prior to that time, on 
many visits v ffi and out of Miami, where 
She refugee colony makes its headquar- 
ters, X had been advised by Cuban ref- 
ugee friends that they thought missiles 
were being erected in Cuba, Some gave 
me handmade maps depicting the loca- 
tion of the alleged missiles; others wrote 
letters describing them; others merely 
poured into my ears their suspicions and 
fears. 

I turped over every scrap of this in- 
formation to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, where I thought it should go for 
proper examination and evaluation. 

‘However, Mr. President, it is eminent- 
ly dear that prior to October 14, the day 
when the “picture” was finally obtained 
of missiles actually on site, there was 
■realty no hard, provable evidence on 


hand, not the kind of certain and de- 
monstrable evidence on which a great 
and responsible nation could act. 

There were circumstances and there 
was considerable talk on the part of ref- 
ugees regarding a missile buildup; and 
to me it was apparent that this word 
was getting to the CIA and to our intel- 
ligence outfits for the U-2 flights, which 
all through the summer had been occur- 
ring on a basis of two every month, and 
which were stepped up to four a month 
in September. 

In September, there were flights on 
September 5, 17, 26, and 29; in October 
there were flights on the 5th and the 
7th, and, of course, on the 14th. None 
produced any evidence of the missiles, 
although the reports continued to come 
in, and many people began to believe the 
missiles were there, even though no 
photograph had shown them. Then, I 
think, some adjustments began to be 
made even prior to October 14, although 
I have no exact knowledge of this. Jrf 
any event, the overflight of Octobof' 14 
showed the missiles. X 

Thereafter, the President^ of the 
United States called oft Jens speaking 
trip, returned to Washiagfton, met with 
the heads of the CIA, uTb Defense and 
the State Departments, and others, and, 
after great soul searching, evolved a pro- 
gram as to what would be done. 

All of us know now that the congres- 
sional leadership on both sides was called 
back to Washington, prior to the Presi- 
dent’s speech on October 22, 

The President announced to those of 
vis gathered at the White House what 
had developed in Cuba; and, after dis- 
cussion, he stated what he intended to 
do. There was comment with respect 
to additional steps which some of those 
present thought should be taken. How- 
ever, the President fully and satisfac- 
torily explained why he felt it was more 
conec t to pursue the course upon which 
he had determined. 

Everyone there, publicly or privately, 
I am sure, pledged his support to the 
President and the course of action which 
the President outlined for the Nation 
ter follow. 

I am sure that everyone of us was 
greatly moved and deeply concerned as 
the President delivered his magnificent 
message, in which he clearly pointed out 
that there would be no toleration of 
Communist offensive missiles or bombers 
in Cuba; that the offensive missiles had 
to be removed ; that if any of them was 
launched at the United States or at our 
neighbors, the United States would fire 
back — not at Cuba, but at the source of 
the problem, the Soviet Union. 

I am sure that all of us recall vividly 
with what great apprehension and con- 
cern we lived In the next few hours and 
the next few days. And as the build-up 
of our manpower and might in south 
Florida and the Caribbean speeded up, I 
am sure we all recall with what fined con- 
summate relief we heard the announce- 
ment that Mr. Khrushchev had, in effect, 
backed down ; that he had agreed to the 
withdrawal of the offensive weapons. 

We truly, as the Bible says, “walked 
through the valley of the shadow” and 
emerged unscathed. 


Mr. Khrushchev did not wish, at this 
time at least, to start a war over Cuba, 
for he agreed to back his missiles and 
bombers out of Cuba, which must have 
been humiliating and awkward for him. 
While we did not get the on-site inspec- 
tion asked for, because of Castro’s in- 
transigence, nevertheless the Commu- 
nists permitted our planes to fly at low 
altitudes over the missile sites, without 
gunflre being directed at them, and per- 
mitted inspection by our airplanes and 
our surface ships of the missiles and 
bombers being returned to the Soviet 
Union. 

It is also worthy of note that today 
our planes are daily flying low and high 
over Cuba, for inspection purposes; and 
none of the very effective antiaircraft 
weapons — the SAM, the SA-2, and others 
which have great efficiency — have been 
flred^at our planes. Mr. Khrushchev 
realized that the President was and is 
^feady to go to any extremity to get those 
offensive weapons — a threat to U.S. se- 
curity — removed from Cuba, and, fur- 
thermore, that he had to be satisfied that 
they were removed. That is why the 
Communists have permitted the flights 
every day over Cuba, to observe what is 
happening with respect to missiles, troop 
concentrations, and removals. No shot 
has been fired at our photographic 
planes, and none will be fired, because 
the President has made it crystal clear 
he will not permit it without instant 
retaliation. 

Mr. Khrushchev, having also agreed 
to withdraw some of the 17,000 troops 
remaining in Cuba after the missiles and 
bombers left, is now in process of doing 
that. How many have left, I do not 
know. But State Department sources 
indicate that some 2,500 have left, and 
also even some of the units of the four 
armored groups that were there. 

I was pleased to note in the March 
9 issue of the Washington Star, how- 
ever, that Mr. Antoly Dobrynin, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, stated that a substan- 
tial pullout would be completed by mid- 
March, as Mr. Khrushchev had prom- 
ised. I am certain that President Ken- 
nedy is exerting all the influence he can 
to see to it that all the Russian forces 
are withdrawn from the island. 

It is interesting to see what some peo- 
ple — now that the critical danger has 
receded — have chosen to criticize. 
When the President, iaf late October, 
held our national and individual des- 
tinies in his hands, few voices were 
heard; almost everyone was breathless 
while the President spoke clearly and 
firmly. I, for one, did not have much to 
say, and I do not recall that anyone did. 

Now, however, there are loud cries 
and criticisms of an intelligence gap be- 
tween September and October, of inter- 
agency confusion, over concessions made 
or imagined, and so forth. But the im- 
portant thing to remember is that the 
President when confronted with the 
actual direct threat to the security of 
the United States acted with consum- 
mate courage and skill to protect our na- 
tional interest. He acted in accord with 
the highest traditions of American 
statesmanship and successfuly elimi- 
nated a threat of monstrous proportions 
to our national existence. 
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Mi*. ELLENDER. Mr. President, last 
year alone the Government spent $602.9 
million supporting the price of milk, plus 
$88.5 million for the school milk pro- 
gram. 

As I see it, the Congress must come 
to grips with this problem. It cannot 
any longer be ignored because the in- 
dustry representatives cannot agree on 
a new program. 

In the past, when laws relating to 
other commodities have developed weak- 
nesses, Congress has seen fit to act. And 
yet in the case of milk, which is the 
most costly program of all, there has 
been no action. This is intolerable. 
There must be a change. For if there is 
not, the taxpayers of this country may 
well demand that the entire program 
Iq0 “sacked ” 

Now, the bill which I have introduced 
provides a basic framework for the de- 
velopment of a sound, healthy, and pros- 
perous dairy industry, and certainly one 
that will be less costly to the Govern- 
ment. 5 V'V V" 

I want it clearly understood, and I 
want to emphasize, that this legislation is 
not designed to lower the income of dairy 
farmers. Rather, it is designed to cor- 
rect the inequities and shortcomings of 
the present law. 

For example, it will in no way— and 
I repeat — positively in no way will it low- 
er the price received by fanners for the 
very wholesome milk produced for use 
in fluid form by the consumers of this 
country. This milk is produced under 
the highest and strictest of sanitary re- 
quirements at a very high cost to farm- 
- ers. Producers must receive a good price 
for this milk. And under my bill they 
will. 

My bill will not in any way curtail 
the production of milk which is required 
for fulfilling the needs of the fluid mar- 
kets. As a matter of fact, it will en- 
courage farmers to gage their produc- 
tion to fully meet market needs. My 
aim is only to discourage the produc- 
tion of unneeded milk; — milk that is pro- 
duced in excess of market needs. This 
excess milk is giving both the farm- 
ers and the Government problems. This 
is the milk that is costing the Govern- 
ment money. 

My bill is not designed to penalize 
those farmers who produce for the 
manufacturing markets. In my estima- 
tion, proper corrections in the market 
order areas will minimize the problems 
in the manufacturing milk areas. In 
addition, proper correction now of de- 
ficiencies in the price support program 
will preserve that program for the manu- 
facturing milk producer. As a result, 
both parts of the milk industry will bene- 
fit and enjoy a prosperous future. 

■> — - 

'Tour castro Fixation versus 

j THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, last 
Friday the distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. Mansfield], one of the wisest and 
most thoughtful Members of the Senate, 
warned against irresponsible discussion 
of American foreign policy and especially 
the Cuban question. The Senator from 


Montana expressed the view that “much 
of the discussion of Cuba by Members of 
the Congress is not helping this Nation; 
it is hurting it. We have indeed had 
discussions of Cuba,” said the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mansfield], “but a 
discussion steeped in politics, panic, and 
perversion of fact.” 

Recognizing that the late Republican 
Senator from Michigan, Arthur Vanden- 
berg, offered the Nation a classic example 
of constructive bipartisanship during the 
critical years after World War II. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mansfield] 
quoted Senator Vandenberg’s warning 
to the Senate: 

Only in those instances in which the Sen- 
ate can be sure of a complete command of 
all the essential information prerequisite to 
an intelligent decision, should it take the 
terrific chance of muddying the international 
waters by some sort of premature and ill- 
advised expressions of its advice to the 
Executive. 

As a freshman Senator, Mr. President, 
I have been reluctant to add my voice 
to the current clamor over Cuba and 
Castro. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
majority leader’s warning that on this 
and other foreign policy issues, no Sen- 
ator should speak his mind until he has 
though through the consequences of his 
words. 

But keeping in mind the counsel of 
Senator Vandenberg and the majority 
leader, I am constrained to speak out 
against what seems to me to be a dan- 
gerous fixation on Castro that is not 
worthy of this great Nation. I submit 
that we have become so involved in 
charges and countercharges about our 
Cuban policy that we have come close 
to losing sight of the real interests of the 
Nation in the hemisphere. We have 
ignored the biblical warning against 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. 

I have often wondered why the wily 
Khrushchev would invest so heavily in 
both capital and personnel in the kind of 
risky enterprise which Fidel Castro is 
frantically trying to establish in Cuba. 
If his purpose was to enhance the in- 
fluence of Castro and Castroism in the 
hemisphere, he must be bitterly disap- 
pointed with the results, for the Castro- 
Khrushchev embrace has had the op- 
posite effect. By turning his revolution 
over to Moscow, Castro has sacrificed 
much of his appeal to revolutionary 
leaders and followers in other Latin 
American states. No thoughtful ob- 
server of Latin American affairs has 
failed to note the decline of Castro’s 
influence in the hemisphere since his 
marriage to the Kremlin. 

But if Mr. Khrushchev’s purpose was 
to create in Castro a gadfly designed to 
divert the attention of the United States 
from the real dangers and challenges 
of Latin America, then he must indeed 
feel that his investment has paid off 
handsomely. For each day brings some 
mighty blast at Castro from a highly 
placed American politician or com- 
mentator. 

Meanwhile, the basic dangers to our 
security in the hemisphere — the eco- 
nomic, political, and social ills of Latin 


America — continue to fester. The Unit- 
ed States has atomic bombs in its secu- 
rity arsenal, but on the side of insecu- 
rity we have a smouldering blockbuster 
on our doorstep to the south which 
makes Mr. Castro appear like a mouse 
trying to bring down an elephant. 

I refer to the 200 million people of 
Latin America who occupy a vast land, 
potentially rich and fruitful but actually 
beset by misery, sickness, injustice, illi- 
teracy, malnutrition, and misrule. It is 
a continent cursed by a social system 
that concentrates enormous wealth in 
the hands of the few and consigns the 
many to lives of desperate poverty. But 
make no mistake about it, powerful so- 
cial forces are stirring to the south of 
us. Latin America is in a state of fer- 
ment; it is, as one observer put it, “dy- 
namite on our doorstep.” 

Neither Fidel Castro nor Nikita 
Khrushchev nor international commun- 
ism is at the base of this explosive situa- 
tion. They are the exploiters and the 
would-be beneficiaries of the tensions 
and illness which threaten the security 
of thediemisphere, but they are not the 
fundamental factors. They are effects 
rather than causes. 

Castro climbed to power over the car- 
cass of a decadent political and social 
system which he shrewdly exploited, but 
which he did not create. The appeal 
of Castroism and communism in other 
parts of the hemisphere springs from 
the same corruption and social injustice 
which paved the way for the collapse of 
Batista and the triumph of Castro. 

The real bombshells of Latin America-, 
are fused to the following conditions: 

First, 2 percent of the people of the 
continent own more than half of all its 
wealth and land while most of the re- 
mainder of the people live in hopeless 
poverty. 

Second, 80 percent of the people dwell 
in miserable shacks or huts. 

Third, illiteracy grips well over half 
the population. 

Fourth, more than 50 percent of the 
people suffer from hunger and disease 
and most of them will never in their life- 
times see a doctor, nurse, dentist,' dr 
pharmacist. 

Fifth, most of the peasants live under 
primitive feudal conditions with no hope 
for land ownership, reasonable credit, or 
escape to a better life. 

Sixth, several key countries depend on 
one-crop economies afflicted by de- 
pressed commodity prices. 

Seventh, most governments are weak- 
ened by unjust tax structures, excessive 
military budgets designed to keep the 
people under control, bad land owner- 
ship and utilization, and indifference to 
shocking social problems. 

Eighth, a population growth rate sev- 
eral times faster than the production of 
goods and services exists in several Latin 
American countries. 

Two years ago, at the request of the 
President, I led a food-for -peace mis- 
sion to Latin America which took us to 
northeast Brazil. In this benighted sec- 
tion of the largest and most populous na- 
tion of La£in America our mission came 
face to face with the real challenge to 
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the, hemisphere. There we saw . the 
wretched life of Brazil’s 27 million peas- 
ants wp.Q are trying to. survive in the 
feudal, drought-stricken sections of the 
northeast. There we saw the miserable 
mud huts, the total absence of sanita- 
tion fadUtJes, the villages devoid of doc- 
tors* teachers, and adequate water and 
food*. 

We saw. too, Fidel Castro’s counter- 
part and alter-ego, Francisco Juliao, the 
Saining peasant, leader, urging his 
wretched followers ip seize the land and 
destroy the suppressors. 

I ask the Senate to consider the real 
problems that confront us in this ai%a. 
Is it Juliao or Castro Or is it the un- 
stable, frightful conditions on which they 
thrive? 

It may very well he that in the long 
view of history, the Castro’s and the 
Jullao’s, for all their mischief and vio- 
lence, will have indirectly performed 
some service in that they have forced us 
to give closer attention to our neighbors 
to the South. Likewise, they have con- 
fronted the ruling classes of Latin Amer- 
ica with a stern choice between making 
long "overdue reforms or seeing them- 
selves swept aside in a series of violent 
Castro -type revolutions. Sometimes the 
hand of providence moves in strange 
ways. There can be no mistaking the 
fact that much of Castro’s appeal to the 
oppressed rests on the knowledge that his 
presence has forced every government 
in the hemisphere to take a new and 
more searching look at the prying needs 
of the great masses of human beings. 

The real issue, it seems to me, turns 
upon the question of whether or not the 
people can overturn an unjust social 
order through a peaceful democratic 
revolution, or whether they will do it by 
a violent Communist-led upheaval. 

The Alliance for Progress is a mutual 
effort to raise standards of living through 
the painstaking, often frustrating, 
method of democratic reform and con- 
structive economic development. 

The Communists call for a quick up- 
heaval that promises a new day through 
Marxist shortcuts Castro-style. 

The Alliance for Progress will test the 
patience and toughness of all of us who 
believe in its promise. It does not appeal 
to the politician who wants a' quick head- 
line and a fast answer. 

It is far easier to make loud speeches 
against an irritable, bearded dictator 
than to face the tough and sometimes 
painful tasks of making the Alliance for 
Progress work. :i 1: 

I suggest that we have had too many 
who are willing to shed the blood of our 
soldiers in an invasion of Cuba, and not 
•enough courageous and thoughtful men 
giving their attention to the real prob- 
lems confronting the Alianza. 

We haye too many self-styled experts 
telling the President the inside dope from 
their private intelligence sources and not 
enough expert analysis of depressed 
commodity prices, rural credit problems, 
land reform and .population pressures. 

We have had too many post-mortems 
over the ill-conceived Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, which might have damaged our 
standing in the hemisphere more if it 


had succeeded through American mili- 
tary intervention, than it did#* a miser- 
able flop. We had no more legal right to 
undertake air cover or any other military 
aggression against Cuba than the Rus- 
sians would have in invading Turkey. 
We have offensive nuclear weapons, not 
90 miles from Russian territory, but in 
Turkey on the Soviet border, capable 
of pulverizing Russian cities ip a matter 
of minutes. 

The Cuban invasion, originally con- 
ceived in the previous administration, 
was a tragic mistake both in conception 
and execution for which. President Ken- 
nedy has bravely taken the blaine. Why 
compound the error by probing the ruins 
of a mistaken venture and then calling 
for a repeat performance? ] 

I applaud President Kennedy's policy 
of wisdom and restraint since the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco. He has been firm and cour- 
ageous in resisting the clamor of the 
warhawks. 

Last October he rejected the counsels 
of those who called for a naval blockade 
before we knew the nature of the Rus- 
sian arms shipments. The President 
also rejected the strong advice of those 
who favored an immediate air strike 
against Cuba. By waiting until he had 
positive proof of the Soviet-Cuban of- 
fensive missile threat before invoking a 
nkval sanction, the President won unani- 
mous support for his action from our 
Western allies and the countries of Latin 
America, He forced Khrushchev to back 
down, but he did it without war. He 
has since resisted those who have shouted 
for blood and battle and blockades. 

Perhaps this is why for the first time 
the American people have indicated in a 
current Gallup poll that they have 
greater confidence in the capacity of the 
Democratic administration to preserve 
peace than they do in the opposition 
spokesmen. In another recent Gallup 
poll the American public registered its 
overwhelming opposition to an invasion 
of Cuba, The people understand better 
than some political figures that such an 
effort misses the real nature of the chal- 
lenge before us. 

The President put it this way: 

I think the big danger to Latin America — 
are the very difficult, and in some cases, 
desperate conditions in the countries them- 
selves — unrelated to Cuba. 

He has cited political and economic in- 
justice, poor housing, illiteracy, and in- 
adequate commodity prices as the big 
dangers to the security and well-being 
of the hemisphere. 

As the President has said these are 
problems which must be faced and solved 
in the main by the people of Latin 
America, But he has also proclaimed 
our willingness to help. 

Hence, the hopeful and inspiring 
promise of the Alliance for Progress. 

Hence, the Peace Corps units which 
through the dedication and idealism of 
American youth are bringing new hope 
aqd pride to the villages of Latin 
America. 

Hence, an expanded food -for-pe ace 
program which among other accomplish- 
ments is now providing a nutritious meal 
daily to 8% million Latin American 


schoolchildren and to 5% million babies 
and pregnant mothers. 

Hence, the UB. medical teams that 
are developing in Central America. , / 

Hence, the growing exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers between the universi- 
ties of North and South America, 

These are the tools of hope and life 
and strength with which America is 
fighting the truly significant battles of 
the hemisphere. This is our best answer 
to communism and Castroism. 

It is not yet clear that the ruling 
groups of Latin America ,are aroused 
sufficiently to their responsibilities to 
make the Alliance succeed on a broad 
scale. Nor is it clear that we. have 
grasped fully the nature and scope of 
the leadership demands that are upon 
us as a great and powerful nation. 

I earnestly hope that we will not dissi- 
pate our energies in a senseless fixation 
on Castro. Our mission is to point the 
way to a better life for the hemisphere 
and, indeed, for all mankind. 

I conclude on this additional note, Mr. 
President: we dare not let our preoccu- 
pation with Mr. Castro and other irri- 
tants abroad blind us to our domestic 
responsibilities. If America is to fulfill 
its promise both at home ana around 
the globe, we must move ahead on vital 
domestic fronts. We have a gigantic 
agricultural plant to be nurtured and 
stabilized: we are faced with the neces- 
sity of creating new Job, educational and 
recreational opportunities for our young 
people; and older citizens are con- 
fronted by rising medical and hospital 
costs; we need to consider seriously the 
relationship of our tax and fiscal policies 
to a sluggish national economy — these 
and many other mounting challenges 
call for clear minds and steadfast spirits. 

It is no longer possible to separate 
America’s domestic health from our po- 
sition in world affairs. 

Let us then move forward with a 
courage and prudence commensurate 
with our traditions and our responsibility 
as a great nation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota on what I believe 
is his maiden speech. Is it not? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that the 
Senator from South Dakota has briefly, 
tersely, and very ably indeed allied him- 
self with the presidential party in the 
Senate. I am sure this will be a source 
of substantial comfort to the White 
House. I particularly like to commend 
my friend from South Dakota for his 
very able analysis of our Cuban policy, 
which I support as strongly as he does, 
for his able defense and his statement 
of hope for the future, for the Alliance 
for Progress, which I also support, as he 
does, and for his short and penetrating 
analysis, at the conclusion of his speech, 
of the major domestic issues which con- 
front our country. 

In the 7 years that I have had the 
privilege of serving in the Senate I do not 
believe that I have ever had the pleasure 
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of listening to such an able maiden 
speech as that delivered by my friend 
f rom Soqfe .J..’ J„ 

Mr, MqGQVJlBW. X,thank , the. Sena- , 

tor from Pennsylvania for his very kind 
and generous rernarfe ,/ . ,/... ^ ./ 

Mr. McGOV^RN subsequently said : 
Mr, President, in relation to my re- 
marks made a fe^_min 4 utes ago about 
the Alliance for .Progress^ r ask unan- 
imous consent tp have printed at this 
point in the Record two articl.e^ y^ritten 
by Roscoe Drummond .which were pub- 
lished recently in the Washington Post, 
One article relates to the general attitude 
of the American people toward foreign 
assistance; the other details some of the 
advances made by the Alliance for 
Progress. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : ^ s J 

. Lack of Popular Support Js a Myth 
W hen Congress comes to vote on. the. for- 
eign aid program/ it ought to vote on the 
basis of fact, not on the basis of fiction. 

The greatest fiction of. ail, to which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has unintentially made his 
own contribution, is that most American 
people are against it. 

The opposite; is the truth. 

In his year-end TV interview, the Presi- 
dent, thinking that he was speaking with in- 
gratiating candor/ cifed the foreign aid pro- 
gram as crucial despite the ‘‘fact” that it 
is a large burden not popularly supported. 
This is not the fact. 

The truth is that the foreign aid program 
is a relatively small burden, one-twentieth of 
the budget, and is popularly approved. 

Here is the eyidjenpe : . , /„. . . , t ..... 

A study of a whole sequence pf findings of 
the Gallup polls from 1955 to 1953* shows 
that: 

Popular support of the foreign aid pro- 
\ gram is at a high point for the entire 9 -year 
period. 

Today 58 percent of the American people 
record themselves as approving foreign aid, 
30 percent oppose, and 12 percent are neither 
for nor against it. 

There is no great variation between the 
different sections of the country: in the 
South 55 percent approve; East, 60 percent; 
Midwest, 58 percent; Far West, 59 percent. 

- Public backing of foreign aid is 7 percent 
higher than it was in 195.8, 2 percent higher 
than in 1955. , : 

In recent years, ’despite the ' appropriation 
of about $4 billion .^apriually, popular sup- 
port has not, as widely believed, been de- 
clining; voter approval has been going up 
and voter opposition has been going down. 

Most of those who .question foreign aid 
think that the appropriation is much higher 
than it is. _ / ' s; 

This, I think, gives a fgr different picture 
of American public opinion than the wide- 
spread myth that foreign aid is unpopular, 
even resented, by the great majority of the 
people. /\ 

The nearest thing to a national referendum 
is this 9 -year sequence of Gallup polls. It 
shows that Mr. Kennedy has been making a 
mistake by talking about the unpopularity 

- °f the program. He should be talking about 
its popularity. 

An examination pf the exhaustive backup 
statistics and individual responses which lie 
behind, the public reports of the Gallup find- 
ings justify these factual conclusions: 

The principle of foreign aid is more 
strongly supported today than in 1958, and 

- least as strpngly/as any Jime since 1955. 

The percentage of people opposed to the 

principle of foreign aid has shown a drop 

No. 41— ^6 ' - ' 


of 3 percentage points since 1958; the num- 
ber of people with no opinion has dropped 
4 percent. This suggests that the principle 
of foreign aid continues to draw supporters 
rather than opponents. 

Public support for foreign aid is highest 
among those who know more of the facts 
about the program. More than 40 percent 
of the people polled think the foreign aid 
appropriations represent 10 percent of the 
national budget instead of 5 percent. More 
than 80 percent did not know the approxi- 
mate amount appropriated. 

The humanitarian aspects of foreign aid 
have the greatest appeal to tl^p American 
-people. More than 65 percent of the pro- 
foreign aid comments of those polled gave 
the r l humanitarian, reason as the basis of 
their support. 

On the other hand more than 40 percent 
Of those who were critical of the program 
Vrerfe not opposed in principle — just felt it 
was not well administered. 

Congress certainly ought to take a hard 
look on a country-by-country basis to de- 
termine for itself how well the program is 
being administered, and wherein foreign aid 
is being well or where badly utilized. I am 
not defending any particular level of appro- 
priation. I am simply reporting that in ap- 
proving the" continuance of foreign aid Con- 
gress would be reflecting the judgment of 
the great majority of the American people, 

Latin - Reds Are Disheartened 
Latin American Communists are becom- 
ing downright disillusioned— and disheart- 
ened^ — by the Alliance for Progress. It isn't 
failing adequately. For them it is succeed-' 
ing too well. 

While some of its supporters in the United 
States, who expected it to perform miracles 
overnight, are disappointed that the Alliance 
hasn’t gotten off the ground faster, its Com- 
munist opponents are finding to their dis- 
may that it has gotten off the ground too 
welLfor their comfort. 

I am not suggesting that the first year’s 
work of the 10-year Alliance for Progress has 
alone thrown the Communists on the defen- 
sive. It has helped, visibly helped. The 
Communists are most on the defensive whete 
the Alliance has been most active. Here is 
some of the evidence: 

In most of the Latin -American countries, 
notably in Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic, the Communists are abandoning 
nearly all effort at peaceful persuasion and 
turning to violence and subversion as the 
only means of attaining their ends. They 
can’t win converts from people who see even 
modest progress in the present, hope in the 
future. J , 

'The Latin American Communists are con- 
tinuing to lose their influence in the labor 
movement where they thought their pros- 
pects were best. Today the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in South 
America embraces 8 million workers; the 
Red-dominated labor organization, not over 
one million. 

Through Alliance aid 37 U.S. universities 
are now working with 57 Latin institutions 
in 18 countries to improve education. There 
is already evidence of a trend away from 
longtime Communist control of the univer- 
sities in Central America. 

All the ravages of a long-outdated eco- 
nomic system cannot be repaired in 12 
months or 12 years, but the evidence is now 
sufficient to report that the Alliance is mak- 
ing a sturdy and steady beginning— and can 
succeed. 

Here are some of the things that are right 
with the Alliance for Progress and show that, 
after an understandably slow beginning, 
more, can be expected : 

Fourteen Latin-American countries have 
either passed new and tighter tax legisla- 


tion or improved their tax collections; in 
seven of these countries the reforms are on 
a major scale. 

The Alliance is pursuing a rational and 
constructive course on agrarian reform. It 
is not promoting a casual, ineffective pro- 
gram of just cutting up large estates. It 
is promoting a modernizing of agriculture. 
Venezuela has succeeded in resetting nearly 
60,000 farm families. Since last spring hun- 
dreds of families in the Dominican Republic 
have been resettled. In Chile, Colombia, Bo- 
livia and elsewhere, similar programs are 
getting under way. 

The Alliance is enlisting new financing 
for Latin America from Western Europe and 
from Japan and is carrying forward a posi- 
tive campaign to attract more and essential 
investments by U.S. private business with 
guarantees against the risk of expropriation, 
inconvertibility and war. 

I am not relying merely on Government 
figures to justify the report that the Alliance 
for Progress is beginning to make Itself felt, 
is starting to pay dividends. The latest re- 
port on “Latin-American Business” from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank cites economic prog- 
ress in Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru and 
Venezuela as improving and encouraging. 
No wishful thinking from that source. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Latin American Communists would breathe 
a sign of relief if we would give it up 


RATIFICATION OF ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that two additional 
States have ratified the anti-poll-tax 
amendment which is presently being 
considered by the legislatures of the re- 
spective States of the Union. The two 
new States are Washington and Ver- 
mont, bringing to 22 the total number 
of States which have ratified the 
amendment. 

I was informed late yesterday by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Magnuson], 
that the House of the Washington Legis- 
lature on February 26, 1963, approved 
the amendment unanimously by a vote 
of 95 to 0, and that the Senate on yester- 
day, March 14, also approved the amend- 
ment unanimously by a vote of 44 to 0. 

I salute both of my friends from Wash- 
ington, Senators Magnuson and his dis- 
tinguished colleague. Senator Jackson, 
each of whom not only cosponsored my 
resolution in the 87th Congress which 
proposed submission of the amendment 
to the States but vigorously supported 
its approval by the Senate and then 
followed through aggressively to obtain 
its ratification by the legislature of their 
State. 

Mr. President, it is most interesting 
to note for the record that when Sen- 
ator Magnuson was a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the State 
of Washington in 1933, just 30 years 
ago, he introduced and vigorously sup- 
ported a memorial in the Washington 
Legislature aimed at removing the poll 
tax as a requirement for voting, in an 
effort to start a movement whereby those 
States which had the poll tax require- 
ment would eliminate it. 

I believe that at the time there were 

II States in which a poll tax or other 
tax was a requirement for voting in Fed- 

s congratulate. 
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Senator Magntjson for his long-time in- 
terest and effective leadership in this 
jfield. 

r The House of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture only this morning ratified the 
amendment on final reading of the en- 
i abling resolution which it passed yes- 
iterday by a vote of 157 to 63, the Ver- 
mont Senate having previously ratified 
►the amendment on February 6 by a 
unanimous voice vote. 

J I am greatly indebted to my good 
ifriend, the senior Senator from Ver- 
‘mont [Mr. AikenI, for this encourag- 
ing information and to both Senator 
and his distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
(ProutvL each of whom have shown 
their dedicated interest in this move- 
ment toward eliminating the poll tax 
or any other tax as a requirement for 
voting in Federal elections by their sup- 
port arid cosponsorship in the Senate 
£st year attd by their aggressive and 
constructive work this year with the 
Vermont Legislature. 

. r 'Mr. AIKEN. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

! Mr. AIKEN. I should like to explain 
the Vermont situation in a little more 
detail. The Senate of the Vermont Leg- 
islature unanimously approved this con- 
stitutional amendment many weeks 
ago— X believe on February 6. It was 
then referred to the house. There was 
some Opposition in the house from an 
organization which does not believe in 
this constitutional amendment. It was 
successful in postponing action on It. 

Yesterday there was a vote in the Ver- 
mont House with the result which has 
just been stated by the senior Senator 
from Florida, 157 to 83. That vote, how- 
ever t permitted the amendment to be 
brought before the House for a third 
reading today. It is my understanding 
that the amendment passed the Vermont 
house ^without opposition this morning ; 
ihat tHere was no vote recorded against 
it, although I expect there were a few 
members who were still against It. 
Nevertheless, they were completely In- 
effective 

I wish to say something more. The 
senior Senator from Florida has referred^ 
to the work of the senior Senator from 
Washington IMr. MagntjsonI, which 
Starfed more than 30 years ago. It Is 
fey understanding that 26 years ago, in 
1037, when the senior Senator was a 
member of his State's senate, he started 
to work toward the same objective in the 
Florida Legislature. I think that now, 
when his objective seems fair to be ac- 
complished, we ought really to respect 
the long years of effort which have been 
devoted by the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida to making It possible for all people 
to vote for President, Vice President, and 
Federal officials without making the pay- 
ment of a poll tax a condition for their 

Voting- 

, The senior Senator from Florida has 
performed an outstanding service, eVen 
if it is taking well over 25 years to ac- 
complish it, and his goal is now in sight. 
% know the satisfaction he must feel that 
what he foresaw years ago as a necessary 
change In the Constitution is now on the 
way to accomplishment. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the more than kind 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. I am not ready, 
as we say in the South, to throw up my 
hat yet, because we still have 16 more 
States to go. But we are hoping for 
ratification by those additional 16 States 
at a relatively early date. We are work- 
ing toward that end, Just as the senior 
Senator from Vermont TMr. AikenI and 
his distinguished colleague [Mr. Protjty] 
have worked so effectively in securing the 
action of the Vermont Legislature, which 
was completed just this morning. 

I do not believe we would have had 
success with the Vermont Legislature 
had it not been for the determination, 
persistence, and continued efforts of the 
distinguished Senators from Vermont. I 
salute them upon their success. 

Mr. AIKEN. My only regret is that 
Vermont was not the third State, It 
could not possibly have been the first or 
second, because the Vermont Legislature 
was not in session at that time. I regret 
that Vermont had to be the 21st or 22d, 
instead of the 3d State, which it could 
have been had the Vermont House not 
been delayed in reaching a final vote on 
the question. However, I am much grat- 
ified to report that the amendment 
passed the Vermont House on third read- 
ing this morning without opposition, as 
I understand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In completing my 
statement, I am not surprised to find 
that there are determined and persistent 
people in Vermont. We have seen evi- 
dence of the fact that Vermont produces 
that breed of sons. I am glad that by 
their continued effort the two Senators 
from Vermont have been able to per- 
suade some of their fellow citizens in 
Vermont to a better solution and conclu- 
sion than seemed to have been possible 
just a few days ago. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to state my concurrence in the 
views expressed by the able Senator from 
Vermont IMr. AikenI about my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Holland], who is the author of the con- 
stitutional amendment. Had it not been 
for his tenacity, determination, and 
strong belief that this was a forward 
and progressive step, even among the 
Southern States, as well as throughout 
the United States, toward giving the 
people greater voting privileges, the ob- 
jective would not be so near accomplish- 
ment 


duced by my colleague from Florida will 
be. 

I join with the able Senator from Ver- 
mont in his expression of commendation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am most grateful 
to my colleague from Florida for his kind 
words. 

Since he came to the Senate, which I 
believe was in January 1951, he has been 
a cosponsor and coauthor of this amend- 
ment since almost the first day, in every 
session of the Senate, and in every Con- 
gress since that time. If there be any 
credit eventually, he is entitled to a full 
share of it. 


As my colleague has said, he is not yet 
prepared to throw up his hat. There 
is still some ground to be covered. How- 
ever, I am satisfied that he and others 
who believe with him in this endeavor 
will see to it that it is accomplished, and 
that finally we shall have In Florida the 
proud realization that one of our most 
distinguished sons is the author of a 
constitutional amendment. There are 
only 22 constitutional amendments now. 
I do not know exactly in what States 
they originated. But I believe that very 
few States have the honor of having had 
represent them those who were in point 
Of fact the authors of such a useful, 
beneficial constitutional amendment as 
I know the one which has been intro- 


W ASHINGTON POST SERIES DE- 
SCRIBES INDIAN PROBLEMS AND 
PROSPECTS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, on 
Monday of this week I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the first two install- 
ments of an excellent series of articles by 
Mr. Aubrey A. Graves currenly appear- 
ing in the Washington Post. Mr. 
Graves has given us a superb account of 
some of the basic problems, achieve- 
ments, and prospects of the Oglala Sioux 
Indians of South Dakota. 

These articles in effect are a descrip- 
tion of the Indian problem as a whole. 

I strongly urge the Members of Congress 
and others interested in this most impor- 
tant field to read Mr. Graves’ articles 
thoughtfully. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth install- 
ments of these articles be printed at this 
point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows; 

[From the Washington Poet, Mar. 12, 1963 J 
New Day on the Reservation, HI — Oglala 
Sioux Fight Poverty and Disease 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Now that the emphasis has shifted from 
resettlement to reservation improvement, are 
Indians still so miserably housed that they 
have been dying from the extreme cold of 
this bitter winter? 

In a nation burdened with food surpluses, 
can it be that American Indians are starving 
to death, or even going hungry? 

The answers to these two questions were 
among the objectives of my recent 4-day 
visit to the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
In seuthwestem South Dakota. Here live 
the Oglala Sioux, one of the largest and most 
poverty-stricken Indian communities in the 
Nation. 

To the first question, the answer is yes. 
As for the second, some Indians are going 
hungry at times but it is not due to lack of 
a food distribution program. 

Because of exposure. Improper diet, and 
unsanitary conditions, the infant mortality 
at Pine Ridge Is shockingly high — 44 deaths 
per 1,000 live births. This compares with a 
mortality rate of 26 among non-Indian 
babies throughout the Nation. But even 
this high rate is an Improvement over that 
for 1954. when 66 out of every 1,000 Indian 
Infants died before reaching the age of 1. 

The average age of Indians at death Is 
42; the country's non-Indians live to an 
average age of 62. 

The incidence of tuberculosis among In- 
dians, though still high (285 per 100.000 
population In 1961) has dropped from 600 
per 100,000 in 1954. Ten years ago tubercu- 
losis was the chief cause of Indian deaths. 
Today it ranks ninth. 
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